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A MASTERLESS MAID. 
A masterless maid, with my heart in my 
keeping, 
I wander the world, and I'll wander 
again; 
With gladness my portion where others 
know weeping, 
And mirth for my song-book 
others read pain. 


where 


With zest speeding onward, as bee to the 
clover, 
God’s world in its fairness His birthgift 
to me; 
"Twixt me and the sunshine the eyes of 
no lover, 
All soft tones evading I laugh and go 
free. 


Adown purple hills steal the mists of the 
coming, 
But few are my thoughts what that 
future may be, 
The lark’s sky-born 
bee’s humming, 
Sound sweeter than love word or love 
song to me. 


anthem, the velvet 


Yet sometimes I linger and hush in my 
singing " 
And wait for the passing of unsteady 
feet; 
And sigh when I hear baby laughter soft 
ringing, 
And wonder awhile if my freedom be 
sweet, 


Yet sometimes comes wanting, unchecked, 
and unchidden, 
When cold falls God’s sunlight athwart 
the pale grass, 
And down in the daisies I kneel me face- 
hidden 
And kiss the kind earth baby footsteps 


will pass. 
Spectator. 





NATURA MEDICATRIX. 
“Here is no medicine for my fret: 
I go to bathe these brows in air 
God-given upon the peaks.” Ah, yet, 
Poor foolish wanderer, beware! 


The dear disquiet of the hills 
Is vocal with a calm divine, 
For their true lovers there distils 
The spirit’s perfect anodyne. 


A Masterless Maid, ete. 








But take them not, O peevish child, 
Thy sick distemperature of brain, 

As though the mountains had been piled 
To minister to human pain; 


As though the life of air and sun, 
Water and wind and mist and snow, 

Were phantasms of a life that’s done 
And vanished in the long ago; 


As though no power of joy endowed 
Them, and no sense for love or light; 

As though a cloud possessed the cloud, 
And night were at the heart of night. 


But seek them for themselves, for what 
In veritable deed they are. 

That they assuage thy soul is naught; 
There’s more than starlight in the star. 





There’s more than flesh about thy bones, 
And more than blood compels thy heart. 
Ay, in thy roaring city’s stones 
A spirit and a breath have part! 


And ere of Nature thou wouldst reap 
A boon, be her instruction known— 

“My heart of peace for those I keep 
Who bring a peace that is their own.” 


Speaker. AMBROSE BENNETT. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
LADY TENNYSON. 


The Poet went—his Pilot at the bar 
Gave him God-speed and turned toward 
the land 
Where lone upon the shore, with waving 
hand, 
Stood one who followed still her guiding 
star 
And watched it mount to heaven. 
sundered far 
Its glory sent such 


Tho’ 


OO OTT 


gladness to the 


strand, 
She waited patient, till the great com- 
mand 
Came calling her to where the immortals 
are. 


Oh! sweet the memory of the Lincoln lane, 
And sweet the joy of Shiplake’s mar- 
riage-bell, 

Sweet, happy hours in Aldworth’s 

glade of pine, y 

Or that loose-ordered garden known so 
well, . 

But sweeter far, beyond all touch of pain, 

To feel thy love indissolubly thine! - 


Academy. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 




















The Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 


From The Quarterly Review. 

THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD.1 

When Edward FitzGerald died in 
June, 1883, only a few people had even 
heard his name. Indeed the public at 
large had not had much chance of hear- 
ing it. He had published very little; 
and the private, or semi-private, method 
of publication he adopted, his retiring 
temper, which led him, as some one 
said, to iake “more pains to avoid fame 
than others do to seek it,” the subjects 
his works dealt with, remote from most 
men’s reading, and appealing only to 
the finer and more curious part of the 
small public which reads—all com- 
bined to keep him quite unknown. Nor 
could the dedication of Tennyson’s 
“Tiresias,”’ written just before Fitz- 
Gerald died, but, as the Epilogue shows, 
not published till after his death, do 
much to dissipate this obscurity. In 
spite of all its cordial friendliness,—in 
spite of its generous praise of his 


golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well; 


the tribute scarcely widened the circle 
of those who knew FitzGerald. The 
memory of many disappointments is apt 
to keep the judicious reader from med- 
dling with translations of great poems, 
and Persian literature is to most men 
a new field, into which they are shy to 
break. Tennyson’s lines, moreover, be- 
eause of their enthusiasm, created a 
suspicion of the partiality of old friend- 
ship, and, above all, “Omar Khayyam” 
was anything but easy to obtain. 

So it was that FitzGerald died almost 
unknown. And yet he was not only a 
personality, but a very delightful per- 
sonality. He went his own way from 
the beginning and lived his own life, 
and the result was an original creation, 
such as we look rather to find in the 


FitzGerald. 
Three Vols. London, 1889. 
2. Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 
William Aldis Wright. Two Vols. London, 1894, 
3. Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny 
Kemble, 1871-1883. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. London, 1895. 
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Edited by | sreat many to unfortunate individuals 
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great novelists than in actual life. No 
figure could stand out more curiously 
in our modern English world. Nothing 
is more old-fashioned nowadays than 
leisure, and FitzGerald was at leisure 
all his days. Nor could anything be 
more old-fashioned than his use of it. 
His taste was all for old books and old 
friends, familiar jokes and familiar 
places. He clung all his life to the dull 
and dirty Suffolk country in which he 
was born, just as, at the end of his life, 
he returned every year, with the return 
of spring, to his dearly loved Madame 
The altars of our great 
modern idols, bustle and publicity, re- 
ceived no sacrifices from him. Per 
fectly regardless of time and money and 
fashion, he stalked his native roads in 
a strange costume,—in which, however, 
it is said, he never ceased to have an 
indefinable look of the hidalgo about 
him,—or pottered in his boat on the 
sluggish Deben, asking children odd 
questions, or looking over Crabbe or 
Calderon. He had a just horror of 
clever people, and much preferred the 
stupidity of country folks to the “im- 
pudence of Londoners.” His time was 
largely passed with his social inferiors, 
—with the boys who read to him when 
his eyes began to fail, and who must 
have been bewildered by his strange 
Sayings and doings; with the. book- 
seller for whose sake he bought books 
he did not want; or with the “hero” 
fisherman of Lowestoft who, “great 
man” as he was, had a weakness which 
he could not conquer, and proved, as far 
as money went, one of FitzGerald’s bad 
speculations. Not that that would have 
troubled FitzGerald; his generosity was 
like everything else about him, of the 
old-fashioned sort, which, though prob- 
ably not the wisest, is at least the 
prettiest; free and open, careless of dis- 
tant results, and very direct and per- 


| sonal in its application. We imagine it 
11, Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 


Edited by William Aldis Wright. | 


to be very possible that he never gave 
a guinea to a charitable society in his 
life, but very certain that he gave a 


with whom he came into contact. 
Altogether it was a strange existence, 
with something about it that may well 
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make us pause in our fussy self-impor- 
tance. Carlyle saw in it only a peace- 
able, affectionate, ultra-modest man, 
“and an innocent far niente life; but, 
after all, for a man to have made him. 
self “peaceable, affectionate, and ultra- 
modest,” is to have done something, and 
something which to his neighbors is of 
far more value than many shining per- 
formances. Perhaps, too, we are apt 
nowadays to undervalue the higher sort 
of innocency, and to forget that there 
is old authority for the doctrine that it 
is just innocence which “brings a man 
peace at the last,” and that another 
authority, still higher if not quite so old, 
makes “pure religion” itself consist in 
two things, one of which is keeping “un- 
spotted from the world.” Besides, from 
a humbler point of view, or indeed from 
any point of view whatever, manliness 
and cheerfulness, generosity and gentle- 
ness and pure unadulterated simplicity, 
must always be things worth having. 
Even if “the world’s coarse thumb” 
asks as usual for results more material 
and tangible, the attainment of such 
graces will always redeem a life like 
FitzGerald’s from the charge of having 
been wasted and useless. Any such 
charge is, however, absurd enough, 
apart from these considerations; for the 
translator of “Omar Khayyam” is 
assuredly not without his “proper rea- 
son for existing.” 

A life like FitzGerald’s has no story. 
He was born at Bredfield, near Wood- 
bridge, in 1809. The chief recollection 
he seems to have retained of his child- 
hood was the rather terrible if very 
splendid figure of his mother, a great 
lady who used to astonish the neighbor- 
hood with her coach and four, and who 
seems to have had a great lady’s temper. 
He went to school at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
where he began his long friendships 
with William Donne, who was after 
Censor of Plays, and with Spedding, the 
editor of “Bacon.” It was at Cam- 
bridge that he made the acquaintance 
of Thackeray, who spoke affectionately 
of him on his deathbed, and of Thomp- 
son, afterwards Master of Trinity, 
FitzGerald’s college. He followed no 


profession after taking his degree. Till 
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1853, though he often shifted his quar- 
ters, he lived mainly in a thatched cot- 
tage at Boulge, near Woodbridge, just 
outside the gate of his brother’s place, 


Boulge Hall. He was in lodgings in 
Woodbridge from 1860 to 1874, when he 
settled in a small house of his own out- 
side the town, named, by command of 
some lady who visited him, Little 
Grange. And “Laird of Little Grange,” 
as he liked to sign himself, he remained 
till he died, quite suddenly, in June, 
1883. He is buried in Boulge church- 
yard; and a rose, the daughter of one 
that grows on Omar Khayyam’s tomb, 
has been planted over his grave. The 
text on the stone, “It is He that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves,” was 
his choice. 

The little he wrote was all published 
anonymously, except “Six Dramas of 
Calderon” in 1853. He prefixed a me- 
moir to an edition of the poems of his 
friend, Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet of Woodbridge, in 1849. Two 
years later, he printed the remarkable 
dialogue “Euphranor.” ‘“Polonius” ap- 
peared in 1852; a rendering of the 
“Agamemnon,” parts of which are un- 
equalled, was published in 1876; and 
four editions of his translation of 
“Omar Khayyam” came out before his 
death, the first appearing in 1859, with- 
out gaining any immediate recognition. 
The other Persian translations were 
left in manuscript and only appeared 
in Mr. Aldis Wright’s edition of his 
“Literary Remains,” 1889. He was a 
man of many and notable friendships, 
chiefly kept up by interchange of letters. 
Those friendships that date from Bury 
and Cambridge have been given; others 
that followed, to be extinguished only 
by death, united him to Alfred Tenny- 
son and Frederic Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and Carlyle’s friend and editor, Norton: 
Barton, the poet, and Lawrence, the 
painter; to Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Lowell, two Crabbes, son and grandson 
of his favorite poet: to Archbishop 
Trench, Professor Cowell, who led him 
to read Persian, and Mr. Aldis Wright, 
whom he appointed his literary execu- 
tor. 

It used to be said that a man is 
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known by his friends. If that be so, 
the world which knows his friends so 
well has no need of an introduction to 
FitzGerald. The companion of men 
like these was certainly no ordinary 
man, either in heart or head. Nor 
would it be possible to keep on writing 
dull letters to such men for forty years. 
FitzGerald’s letters then, we know: be- 
forehand, are not dull. In fact, they 
are among the best in the language, and 
it is likely enough that they will find 
more readers than “Omar Khayyam;” 
though no doubt, but for “Omar Khay- 
yam,” we should never have heard of 
them. Letters show the man, and we 
have FitzGerald here set out before us, 
just as he was, in all his kindliness and 
humor, in all his fine and acute percep- 
tion of true and false in art and litera- 
ture, in his love of all that is truly 
lovable, in his queer ways and whims, 
even in his weaknesses. A man with 
his tastes could not write to such men 
as those to whom his letters went, with- 
out often talking of things, books and 
pictures and music, for instance, that 
are not likely to be soon forgotten; and 
of things, too, whose interest is ever- 
lasting, the spring and the birds and the 
sea. On such subjects as these, his 
letters are full of good sayings, sayings 
with the personal mark upon them, 
fresh and worth the utterance, if often 
in substance very old. Indeed, there is 
something one would like to quote on 
almost every page; and it would not be 
hard to make a large volume of extracts 
from them, on the Book of Beauties 
principle, which, detestable as it as- 
suredly would be as a book, would yet 
contain nothing unworthy of insertion. 

Hundreds of new books appear every 
week, and it is for the reviewer to warn 
the public against those which are not 
worth reading, and to introduce to the 
public those which are. But he has a 
third duty, certainly not less important, 
to do with regard to old books, one 
which has been the special delight of 
all the great critics. He has to call the 
public back, from time to time, to old 
friends whom it might otherwise forget. 
The first duty or the second has been 
often only a pleasant excuse for the 
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third. Sainte-Beuve will write on a 
new edition of Moliére or La Fontaine, 
and Matthew Arnold will review a new 
translation of Marcus Aurelius, not be- 
cause they want to praise or blame the 
new edition, but because they want, and 
want very much, to fetch down 
Moliére and Marcus Aurelius from that 
upper shelf on which forgetful or un- 
grateful people are too apt to leave 
them. So, in this case of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, we have a iittle of two duties 
todo. Nothing assuredly of the first we 
spoke of, the business of warning; but 
something of the second, for there is a 
new volume of FitzGerald’s letters, 
those to Fanny Kemble, just reprinted 
from Temple Bar; and, as the third 
duty, there are the old letters and the 
old friends, whom the public has 
known, or ought to have known long 
ago, to recall to all our memories again. 

There are a dozen ways in which this 
might be done. However, in Fitz- 
Gerald’s case, it is not what he did or 
wrote that we want so much to remem- 
ber, but what he was. It is as a per- 
sonality even more than as a poet that 
we think of him. When we are calling 
an old friend to mind, the best way of 
bringing him before us again as he was, 
is to think of the things he cared most 
about. So there will be no better way 
of getting at the living picture of Fitz- 
Gerald than by hearing him talk of 
some of the things that gave him most 
pleasure. 

And first, of music. There was noth- 
ing he cared for more. His taste in it 
was, like ail his tastes, a little old- 
fashioned, for he preferred melody to 
harmony and Italian music to German, 
He was himself always fond of singing, 
from the Cambridge days when Thack- 
eray and he sang together, to those later 
on when he would “trudge through the 
mud” of an evening to Bredfield Vicar- 
age and go through one of Handel’s 
Coronation Anthems with Crabbe, his 
poet’s son. 


With not a voice among us (as he says); 
laughable it may seem, yet it is not quite 
so; the things are so well defined, simple, 
and grand, that the faintest outline of 
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them tells; my admiration of the old Giant 
grows and grows; his is the Music for a 
Great, Active, People. ... 

Sometimes too, I go over to a place 
elegantly called Bungay, where a Printer 
lives who drills the young folks of a man- 
ufactory there to sing in Chorus once a 
week. . . . They sing some of the English 
Madrigals, some of Purcell, and some of 
Handel, in a way to satisfy me, who be- 
lieve that the grandest things do not de- 
pend on delicate finish. If you were here 
now, we would go over and hear the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith” sung _ in 
Chorus, with words, of course. It almost 
made me cry when I heard the divine Air 
rolled into vocal harmony from the four 
corners of a large Hall. 


That was the music he loved, and 
could keep up in the country, the old 
English music and Handel; but he did 
not stop there. Indeed he preferred 
Mozart to Handel, who, he says, “‘never 
gets out of his wig.’”’ He admired Beet- 
hoven: “The finale of C minor is very 
noble,” but “Beethoven is gloomy;” and, 
as he said of poetry, FitzGerald ad- 
mitted nothing into his Paradise “but 
such as breathe content and virtue.” 
He detested Wagner, and in Bizet’s 
“Carmen” he saw nothing but “very 
beautiful accompaniments to no mel- 
ody,” which, after all, is more than 
many quite sane people saw in it at 
first. He thought indeed that in French 
musie as in “all French things” there 
was an absence of the Holy of Holies 
far withdrawn.” Beethoven, on the 
other hand, he quite felt was “original, 
majestic, and profound,” with “a depth 
not to be reached all at once.” But 
perhaps he was, 


strictly speaking, more of a thinker than 
a musician. A great genius he was some- 
how. . . . He tried to think in musie; al- 
most to reason in music; whereas, per- 
haps, we should be contented with feeling 
in it. It can never speak very definitely. 
There is that famous “Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty,” ete., in Handel; nothing 
can sound more simple and devotional; but 
it is only lately adapted to these words, 
being originally (I believe) a love-song in 
“Rodelinda.” Then the famous music of 


“He layeth the beams of his chambers in 
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the waters,” ete., was originally fitted to 
an Italian pastoral song—“Nasce al bosco 
in rozza cuna, un felice pastorello, ete.,” 
That part which seems so well to describe 
“and walketh on the wings of the wind” 
falls happily in with “e con laura di 
fortuna” with which this pastorello sailed 
along. The character of the music is ease 
and largeness; as the shepherd lived, so 
God Almighty walked on the wind... . 
Music is so far the most universal lan- 
guage, that any one piece in a particular 
strain symbolizes all the analogous phe- 
nomena, spiritual or material—if you can 
talk of spiritual phenomena. 


Therefore “it can never speak very 
definitely ;” and, in part at least for that 
reason, Mozart is “incontestably the 
purest Musician; Beethoven would have 
been Poet or Painter as well.” He be- 
lieved as much in Mozart’s power as 
in his beauty. 


People cannot believe that Mozart is 
powerful, because he is so Beautiful; in 
the same way as it requires a very prac- 
tised eye (more than I possess) to recog- 
nize the consummate power predominat- 
ing in the tranquil Beauty of Greek 
sculpture. 


Perhaps this is not all true, and cer- 
tainly it is not all new; but every one 
will admit that FitzGerald’s firmness 
and terseness are qualities not invari- 
ably found in musical criticism. 

But music, after all, gives us only a 
side-light on FitzGerald’s character. 
It is what he says about books that 
must supply the central light of the pic- 
ture. He may be said to have spent his 
life in enjoying nature and friendship 
and good books. As friends died or 
grew too old to visit or be visited, and 
as nature, with increasing age, came 
more and more to mean his strip of gar- 
den “quarter-deck,” books became dur- 
ing the last years of his life almost his 
sole companions. Fifty years spent in 
their society naturally made him a very 
good judge of them. He had his limita- 
tions, of course. Probably no one was 
ever quite catholic enough to enjoy 
everything that is good in all sorts and 
conditions of literature. And the note 
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of catholicity is nowhere less to be 
looked for than in an eccentric recluse 
with a strongly-marked personality like 
FitzGerald. His tastes were his own, 
and he would not always try to give a 
reason for them, preferring sometimes 
in these matters, as he said, ‘“Fell- 
osophy’”’ to philosophy. But if his likes 
and dislikes were ever unreasonable, 
they were not in the least capricious. 
His preference was for books of a par- 
ticular class, quite definite enough to be 
marked off from others without much 
difficulty. The key-note to his taste is 
struck in the words we have already 
quoted from an early letter, when he 
says of a collection of poems he was 
making, “I admit nothing into my Para- 
dise but such as breathe content and 
virtue;” that is the negative side of the 
definition of literature as he laid it 
down. He could not tolerate the “prob- 
lem” literature, with which the last two 
generations have been deluged. The 
novel or play which has for its back- 
bone a discussion of the religious ques- 
tion, or the marriage question, or the 
social question, would, of course, have 
been more than intolerable to him. 
Literature in fact for him, although he 
would not have put it in that way, was 
a fine art, and could have ro end beyond 
itself. He not only abhorred all books 
with a purpose, but the whole literature 
of “storm and stress,” all striving and 
crying in the literary market-place. He 
never succeeded in reading George 
Eliot, nor did repeated efforts carry him 
through any of the translations of 
“Faust.” We may agree or disagree, 
but his position is at any rate clear 
enough. He could not open his eyes in 
an atmosphere of confusion or negation, 
and therefore he never saw the things 
that are really great in “Faust.” And 
the things that most interested George 
Eliot were simply tiresome to Fitz- 
Gerald. He asked of his favorites ease, 
serenity, lightness of touch, some indul- 
gence for human follies and frailties, 
simplicity and directness, a store of 
humor to light up the way and a large 
humanity to smooth it. Non omnes 
omnia, of course, but authors so entirely 
without most of these qualities as 
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Goethe and George Eliot, or again 
Browning, could never be among his 
friends. The serene and wise old man 
of Eckermann’s “Conversations,” ‘al- 
most as repeatedly to be read as Bos- 
well’s ‘Johnson,’” he did indeed know 
and like, and he must, it may be 
thought, have appreciated the poet of 
the s-orter poems if he had known 
them; but the troubled and self-con- 
scious author of “Faust” or “Meister” 
did not appeal to him. Goethe is in fact 
inclined to pose a little, as George Eliot 
is a little inclined tv preach, and neither 
habit was much to FitzGerald’s taste. 
His special favorites, then, were Cer- 
vantes and Scott, and Madame de 
Sévigné and Montaigne, that old de- 
lightful humor, in fact, which only over- 
laid a ground of seriousness always 
present underneath. For that is the 
real difference between the old humor, 
which felt so deeply for our pauvre et 
triste humanité, and the new, which 
only sneers at it with bitter heartless- 
ness, or sits down with pleasure to the 
spectacle of its calamities. To Fitz- 
Gerald’s friends and favourites, life, 
whatever else it was, was always a 
thing of infinite meaning. Nor did he 
always ask that it should be seen with 
the eye of humor. To “see it steadily 
and see it whole,” as Sophocles and 
Shakespeare did, was in itself a sure 
passport to his love; and to see it as 
wante or Adschylus saw it, blazing in 
the light cast by a grand and daring im- 
agination, and yet deal with it under 
the restrictions of consummate art, se- 
cured at once his enthusiastic admira- 
tion. He was not afraid indeed of the 
old problems provided they were 
treated in the old way,—the Aschylean 
way of awe and reverence, the Sopho- 
clean way of quietness and confidence, 
Dante’s way of assured serenity of 
faith. These high matters, he would no 
doubt have said, were not things to talk 
about, certainly not to be contentious 
or querulous about; the fit place for 
them is not the tongue, not even per- 
haps altogether the head, but some- 
thing deeper down, the mysterious 
recesses of the heart, where they find 
such solution as may be, or, what is 
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sometimes best of all, no other solution 
but that of silence. 

This was what he cared about, then: 
literature in the sense which is at once 
the plainest and the highest; the thing 
in itself; not bricks and straw for build- 
ing moral or political edifices, but the 
very picture of our common humanity, 
a food on which men can live, raised on 
the good soil of life itself. Politics he 
hated: “‘Don’t write politics,” he says to 
Frederic Tennyson; “I agree with you 
beforehand.” Even for history he 
eared very little; “never having read 
any history but Herodotus, I believe;”’ 
though the statement is not literally 
true—for we find him reading Thucyd- 
ides and Tacitus—history, as a rule, 
dealt too much with politics, which for 
him were comparatively so transient 
and external, and dwelt too little on the 
permanent things in our nature, which 
lie below untouched by any change, and 
remain substantially the same in all 
ages and countries. The one exception 
that he made is readily understood. He 
liked Herodotus for his presentment of 
ran face to face with the unchanging 
destinies, his study of old ways and old 
tales, and the humor which he may not 
have meant, but which we cannot help 
finding in him. 

But let us hear him talk of some of 
his favorites, and first of novelists: 
from Boccaccio, by whose help, as he 
tells Mrs. Kemble in October, 1876, he 
“makes a kind of summer in his room” 
at Lowestoft; to Dickens, whom, in 
spite of faults, he “must look on as a 
mightly Benefactor to Mankind; a little 
Shakespeare—a Cockney Shakespeare, 
if you will; but as distinct, if not so 
great, a piece of pure Genius as was 
born in Stratford.” He even wished 
“to go and worship at Gadshill,” as “I 
have worshipped at Abbotsford, though 
with less reverence, to be sure.” There 
are very few in the long line of whem he 
has not something to say. He never 
tired of “Don Quixote,” which he 
thought “the most delightful of all 
books:” “I have had Don Quixote, 
Boccaccio, and my dear Sophocles (once 
more) for company on board, the first of 
these so delightful that I got to love the 
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very dictionary in which I had to look 
out the words.” “Gil Blas” he could 
not read; no doubt because of the 
formal resemblance to his favorite Don, 
which forces into painful prominence 
the contrast between the essential vul- 
garity of Le Sage’s hero and the perfect 
gentleman created by Cervantes. He 
preferred Richardson to Fielding, and 
was particularly fond of Clarissa, of 
which he quotes Tennyson as saying, “I 
love those large, still Books.” To Miss 
Austen he objected that “she never goes 
out of the Parlor,” but admitted that he 
thought her “quite capital in a Circle I 
have found quite unendurable to walk 
in.” Trollope is, for him, “not perfect, 
like Miss Austen, but then so much 
wider scope.” Of some other novels of 
modern day, he well complains that 
they “are painfully microscopic and 
elaborate on dismal subjects.” Scott 
alone he thought worthy to stand with 
Cervantes, and he is justly indignant 
with Carlyle for wanting to set up 
“such a cantankerous, narrow-minded 
Bigot as John Knox,” as Scotland’s 
national hero in Sir Walter’s stead. No 
one ever loved Scott more or better than 
FitzGerald did; the man, if possible, 
more than the writer. He liked his men 
of letters to be men of action too, and he 
was one of those to whom the thought 
of Scott and Shakespeare, active in 
business public and private, is only less 
pleasing than that of A@schylus at 
Marathon, Cervantes at Lepanto, or 
Thucydides at Amphipolis. Scott, in 
fact, was a man of exactly the type 
which always won his affections,—large 
and generous, absolutely modest and 
unpretending, not merely a_ perfect 
gentleman, but what he called “a man.” 
He could even go so far as to compare 
unfavorably the conscientious work- 
manship of Tennyson and Thackeray 
with Scott’s curious and surely rather 
foolish “You know that I don’t care a 
curse about what I write,”—a passage 
over which some of his devoutest wor- 
shippers have stumbled; for if a man 
spends time in writing, surely it is the 
part of sense and manliness to take care 
to do it well. However, we will not 
quarrel with FitzGerald; our debt of 
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gratitude to Scott is one too large to 
pay, and to try to pay it by praising his 
very faults is itself a fault that leans 
to virtue’s side. We can sympathize 
with his pleasure in quoting Barry 
Cornwall’s fine remark when he saw 
Scott among other authors at Rogers’s: 
“I do not think any one envied him any 
more than one envies kings;’” with his 
“going to worship” at Abbotsford, as 
to Stratford-on-Avon, and seeing “that 
it was good to have so done;” and, still 
more intimately, with his “having the 
‘Fortunes of Nigel’ at night—a little of 
it, and not every night—for the reason 
that I do not wish to eat my Cake too 
soon.” 

He was very fond, too, of a few of the 
great writers of letters, those other 
novelists who fill their galleries with 
living portraits instead of fictitious; 
Cowper, whom he knew in Southey’s 
life, and Walpole, whose letters he puts 
with Cowper’s as the best in the lan- 
guage: “I can scarce imagine better 
Christmas fare,” he says, and “I think 
I could show you that he had a very lov- 
ing heart for a few, and a very firm, 
just, understanding, under all his wit 
and fun. Even Carlyle has admitted 
that he was about the clearest-sighted 
man of his time.” Then there was Mrs. 
Trench, whom he places after Cowper 
and Walpole; Lamb, of whose life he 
made a calendar as a companion to the 
letters; and of course, and above all, 
Madame de Sévigné. He read her for 
the first time eight years before he died, 
having before “kept aloof from her be- 
cause of that eternal daughter of hers; 
but ‘it’s all Truth and Daylight,’ as 
Kitty Clive said of Mrs. Siddons.” 
The acquaintance once made, he re- 
newed it every spring, made a diction- 
ary of her dramatis persone, and was 
fond of quoting the advice Sainte Beuve 
gave one summer day in the troubles of 
1871: “Lisons tout Madame de Sé- 
vigné.” There is no one of whom he 
speaks with more affection. 


Ho! parlons @autres choses, ma fille, as 
my dear Sévigné says. She now occupies 
Montaigne’s place in my room: well— 
worthily; she herself a lover of Montaigne, 





and with a spice of his free thought and 
speech in her. I am sometimes vext I 
never made her acquaintance till last 
year; but perhaps it was as well to have 
such an acquaintance reserved for one’s 
later years. The fine Creature! much 
more alive to me than most friends—I 
should like to see her “Rochers” in 
Brittany. 


In another place, he lets fall an admi- 
rable bit of criticism: “Half her Beauty 
is the liquid melodiousness of her lan- 
guage—all unpremeditated as a black- 
bird’s.” 

All these were intimate friends, to be 
enjoyed on a footing of easy equality. 
But he spent as much time perhaps in 
the society of higher people, with whom 
none of us may dare to be familiar, so 
that even he, poet as he was, and him- 
self the frankest of men, not apt to be 
daunted by great names, confesses to 
reading Milton “with wonder and a sort 
of awe.” Elsewhere, also, he has a fine 
saying, too easily missed from its sim- 
plicity: “I take pleasure in reading 
things I don’t wholly understand; just 
as the old women like sermons; I think 
it is of a piece with an admiration of all 
nature around us.” The greater poets 
were constantly in his hands, as may be 
seen everywhere in his letters; and it is 
on what he did for them that his fame 
must chiefly rest. He believed in trans- 
lations, and wished Tennyson to devote 
“his diminished powers to translating 
Sophocles or Aschylus, as I fancy a 
poet should do—one work, at any rate, 
of his great predecessors;” he thought 
the many failures were due to want of 
freedom, and that if translators “would 
not hamper themselves with forms of 
verse, and thought, irreconcilable with 
English language and English ways of 
thinking,” they would succeed very 
well, and he went far to prove it by 
his own success. He did not pretend, as 
he was always modestly saying, to 
genius but to taste; and his judgment 
very rarely lost its way. We cannot fol- 
low it, perhaps, as to his “eternal 
Crabbe,” whom he is always quoting 
and rearranging; but early associations, 
the claims of Suffolk, the ties of friend- 
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ship with the poet’s son and grandson, 
may well excuse in this respect a little 
extravagance. He does not deceive 
himself about Omar, who made his 
fame: “Ob dear,” he writes to Cowell, 
“when I do look into Homer, Dante 
and Virgil, @schylus, Shakespeare, etc., 
these Orientalslook—silly! Don’tresent 
my saying so. Don’t they?’ And yet 
he loved Omar, though he will not grant 
him a place in that company. Here is 
a picture which is proof enough of his 
affection :— 


When in Bedfordshire, I put away al- 
rost all books except “Omar Khayyfm!” 
which I could not help looking over in a 
Paddock covered with Buttercups and 
brushed by a delicious Breeze, while a 
dainty racing filly of W. Browne’s came 
startling up to wonder and snuff about me. 


... You would be sorry to think that | 


Omar breathes a sort of Consolation to 
me! Poor fellow; I think of him, and 
Oliver Basselin, and Anacreon; lighter 
shadows among the shades, perhaps, over 
which Lucretius presides so grimly. 


Munro’s edition took him back to 
Lucretius in later years; the latter, he 
said, should have been Dante’s guide 
through hell; “but perhaps he was too 


deep in it, to get out for a holiday.” He | 


adds a note, new so far as we know, of 
the word magnus as the ruling epithet in 
Lucretius; which is an interesting addi- 
tion to Shakespeare’s “sweet” and Mil- 
ton’s “bright.”” As to Dante, he tells 
us a story of a fine answer which Tenny- 
son made to a question of his own, 
though indeed the question was, in a 
sense, its own answer. 


‘ye were stopping before a shop in 
Regent Street, where were two figures of 
Dante and Goethe. I (I suppose) said, 
“What is there in old Dante’s face that is 
missing in Goethe’s?” And Tennyson 
(whose profile then had certainly a re- 
markable likeness to Dante’s) said, ““The 
Divine.” 


There are some striking stories told of 
Tennyson, with whom he had such a 
long friendship, and in whose presence, 
though he did not always admire his 
poems, he yet felt “a sense of depression 
at times from the overshadowing of a so 
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much more lofty intellect than my 
own.” Here is one:— 


Some thirty years ago A. Tennyson 
went over Burns’ Ground in Dumfries. 
When he was one day by Doon-side, ‘I 
can’t tell how it was, Fitz, but I fell into. 
a Passion of Tears’”—and A. T. not given 
to the melting mood at all. 


Tennyson, indeed, evidently impressed 
him more than any of his contempo- 
raries:— 


He said, and, I dare say, says things to 
be remembered; decisive verdicts; which 
I hope some one makes notes of.... 
Had I continued to be with him, I would 
have risked being called another Bozzy by 
the thankless World, and have often 
looked in vain for a Note-Book I had made 
of such things. 


Every one will share his regret for the 
disappearance of that book; we can only 
hope that the life of Tennyson, when- 
ever we have it, will prove full of such 
things. Meanwhile here is one worth 
quoting :— 


I dare say I may have told you what 
Tennyson said of the Sistine Child, which 
he then knew only by Engraving. He 
first thought the Expression of his Face 
(as also the Attitude) almost too solemn 
even for the Christ within. But some 
time after, when A. T. was married, and 
had a son, he told me that Raffaelle was 
all right; that no Man’s face was so sol- 
emn as a Child’s, full of Wonder. He said 
one morning that he watched his Babe 
“worshipping the sunbeam on the Bedpost 
and Curtain.” 


For most of the pcets of his own day 
he cared little; he detested Browning 
and Swinburne; Shelley, as one would 
expect, he found “too unsubstantial” 
for him; at Wordsworth, “Daddy 
Wordsworth,” the “meeserable poet” of 
his Cambridge days, he is always laugh- 
ing, and then repenting before one of 
“those unique things of his, which he 
brought from the mountains.” He ap- 
preciated Keats much more fully, 
“more akin to Shakespeare, I am 
tempted to think, in a perfect circle of 
poetic faculties, than any poet since.” 
He felt little change in passing from 
Catullus and Lesbia to Keats and 
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Fanny Brawne (except indeed that 
terrible name), though he is obliged to 
add, more seriously: “from Catullus’ 
better parts, I mean; for there is too 
much of filthy and odious—both of love 
and Late. Oh, my dear Virgil never fell 
into that; he was fit to be Dante’s com- 
panion beyond even purgatory.” 

“My dear Virgil;’ “my dear Soph- 
ocles;” “one loves Virgil somehow;” 
that is the way he speaks of the great 
ancients. He had the instinct for per- 
fection in these things; and those who 
have that must always look—in these 
days of “new” criticism it has become 
necessary to repeat it—to that small 
band, of the very elect out of every 
nation, to which Greece furnished the 
largest contribution. Not that he seems 
to have returned much to some of the 
great Greek poets. For him Greek po- 
etry meant chiefly Aschylus and Soph- 
ocles; £schylus, 
whom have a more almighty power on 
me than all Sophocles’ plays;”’ but 
like #schylus, 





‘a dozen lines of | 


“trouble us with his | 


grandeur and gloom,” but is “always | 


soothing, complete, an~ satisfactory,” | 


“the consummation of Greek art.” 

But parlons d’autres choses, as is said 
so often in there letters. FitzGerald 
was not so occupied with books as to be 
unable to find plenty of time for nature 
and his friends. All the old ways of 
Nature, and any departures she makes 
from them, were observed by him with 
equal interest; nothing that gces on in 
the heavens escaped his eye; and when 
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sand other places as of Suffolk; it is 
sheer love of Nature herself, as she is 
everywhere. He could not bear to be 
separated from her; hated London for 
many things, but especially for hiding 
Nature, and would go to look for her in 
the Regent’s Park or at Hampton 
Court; or recall her with his radishes at 
breakfast, with which “comes a savor 
of earth that brings all the delicious 
gardens of the world back into one’s 
soul, and almost draws tears from one’s 
eyes.” He had a great enjoyment of art 
and music, the consolations of life in a 
great town, but they were not enough 
for him; and when he has to be in Lon- 
don, he sits and watches’ white 
clouds moving north-east, enjoying the 
thought that they at any rate are going 
down to Suffolk. It was not merely 
London but the Londoners that he 
hated, detesting nothing so much as the 
confident and _ superficial cleverness 
which is so common in towns. “One 
finds few in London serious men; I mean 
serious even in fun; with a true purpose 
and character, whatsoever it may be.” 
He demanded originality, too, as well 


| as a fund of seriousness, in the men he 


was to live with; and could not find it in 
London half so well, he thought, as in 
the country, “where every one, with 
whatever natural stock of intellect en- 
dowed, at least grows up his own way, 
and flings his branches about him, not 
stretched on the espalier of London 
dinner-table company.” Frederic Ten- 


| nyson, who must indeed have been hard 


Carlyle saw Orion at a season during | 


which Orion is in truth not to be seen, 
he was not fortunate in having Fitz- 
Gerald for one of his readers. Except 


for frequent visits to London or Bed- | 


fordshire, his life was divided between 
his home at Boulge or Woodbridge, and 
places close by them on the Suffolk 
coast. Neither coast nor inland country 
is in any way England at her best; but 
by the seeing eye much may be seen 
always and anywhere, and the result 
is that for those who know these letters 
FitzGerald is, with his own Crabbe, 
the genius loci who is present every- 
where. Not that much, or most, of 
what he says, is not as true of a thou- 





to please, complained that his letters 
had not two ideas in them, and tells him 
he ought to live in London; to which he 
sent from Boulge a_ characteristic 
apologia. 


All I ean say is, to say again that, if 
you lived in this place, you would not 
write so long a letter as you have done; 
though, without any compliment, I am 
sure you would write a better than I shall. 
But you see the original fault in me is that 
I choose to be in such a place as this at 
all; that argues certainly a talent for dul- 
ness which no situation nor intercourse of 
men could much improve. It is true; I 
really do like to sit in this doleful place 
with a good fire, a cat and a dog on the 
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rug, and an old woman in the kitchen. 
This is all my live-stock. The house is 
yet damp, as last year; and the great event 
of this winter is my putting up a trough 
round the eaves to carry off the wet. 
Why should I not live in London and see 
the world? you say. Why, then, J say as 
before, I don’t like it. I think the dulness 
of country people is better than the im- 
pudence of Londoners; and the fresh cold 
and wet of our clay fields better than a 
fog that stinks per se; and this room of 
mine, clean at all events, better than a 
dirty room in Charlotte Street. 


He did not “pose” about his way of life, 
as many men would have done, nor 
make his philosophic “self-sufficing- 


ness” matter of pleasant self-satisfac- 
tion. 


Don’t suppose I think it good philosophy 
in myself to keep here out of the world, 
and sport a gentle Epicurism; I do not; 
I only follow something of a natural incli- 
nation, and know not if I could do better 
under a more complex system. 


Or again, as he writes to Archdeacon 
Allen:— 


I believe I love poetry almost as much 
as ever; but then I have been suffered to 
doze all these years in the enjoyment of 
old childish habits and sympathies, with- 
out being called on to more active and 
serious duties of life. I have not put away 
childish things, though a man. But, at 
the same time, this visionary inactivity 
is better than the mischievous activity of 
so many IL see about me; not better than 
the useful and virtuous activity of a few 
others: John Allen among the number. 


The fact is, of course, that he knew by 
instinct the life that suited him, and 
had the wisdom to refuse to be turned 
aside from it. If any justification were 
needed, “Omar” and “Agamemnon” and 
“Euphranor” and these charming let- 
ters, the record of delightful studies, 
and the picture of a beautiful character, 
would be more than enough; to say 
nothing of that humbler vocation, 
which is all that he ever claimed for 


himself; as, when writing to Professor 
Cowell, he says:— 


Ten years ago I might have been vext 
to see you striding along in Sanscrit and 
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Persian so fast; reading so much; 


re- 
membering all; writing about it so well. 
But now I am glad to see any man do 
anything well; and I know that it is my 
vocation to stand and wait and know 
within myself whether it is done well. 


So he stayed in Suffolk with his books 
and his music and his country friends. 


No velvet waistcoat and ever-lustrous 
pumps to be considered; no bon mots got 
up; no information necessary. There is a 
pipe for the parsons to smoke, and quite 
as much bon mots, literature, and phi- 
losophy as they care for without any 
trouble at all. 


Of course he might have enjoyed any 
society he liked, in London or Suffolk; 
but he hated seeing new faces in “the 
polite circles,” and much preferred Par- 
son Crabbe coming to spend an evening 
with him, with a bottle of port under his 
arm. Of social distinctions he made 
nothing; he was quite at home among 
the Woodbridge people, and would go 
and dine with a carpenter. His early 
ideal was very much what he attained to: 
“a small house just outside a pleasant 
English town, all the days of my life, 
making myself useful in a humble way, 
reading my books, and playing a rubber 
of whist at night.” Here is a picture 
of Woodbridge life which recalls Olney 
or Weston Underwood; the concluding 
little laugh at his own literary tastes is 
juzt in Cowper’s way. 


At Ipswich I pick you up with the 
washerwoman’s pony, and take you to 
Woodbridge. There Barton sits with the 
tea already laid out; and Miss about to 
manage the urn; plain, agreeable people. 
At Woodbridge, too, is my little friend 
Churchyard, with whom we shall sup off 
toasted cheese and porter. Then, last and 
not least, the sweet retirement of Boulge, 
where the Graces and Muses, etc. 


But, in spite of all this simplicity in 
social matters, no one ever valued the 
finer idea of an aristocracy more than 
FitzGerald. When he sys of Plutarch 
that he must have been a gentleman, he 
is giving him his highest praise. He 
was, like Ruskin, “a Tory of the old 
school, Walter Scott’s school, and 


Homer’s,” and believed as fervently as 
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Burke in the great qualities of the En- 
glish gentry. We find him writing from 
Bedford to Frederic Tennyson:— 


The sun shines very bright, and there 
is a kind of bustle in these clean streets, 
because there is to be a grand True Blue 
dinner in the Town-hall. Not that I am 
going; in an hour or two I shall be out in 
the fields, rambling alone. I read Bur- 
net’s History “‘ex pede Hercuiem.” Well, 
say as you will, there is not, and never 
was, such a country as Old England— 
never were there such a Gentry as the 
English. They will be the distinguishing 
mark and glory of England in History, as 
the Arts were of Greece, and war of 
Rome. 


But at the same time he thought things 
were going down the hill, and was 
severe on the squires of his own day in 
proportion to his belief in the virtues of 
their fathers. His indignation is espe- 
cially stirred up by the cool reception 
they gave to the Volunteer movement. 


It is a shame the Gentry hereabout are 
so indifferent in the Matter; they sub- 
scribe next to nothing; and give abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of Entertain- 
ment or Attention to the Corps. But we 
are split up into the pettiest possible 
Squirearchy, who want to make the 
utmost of their little territory; cut down 
all the Trees, level all the old Violet 
Banks, and stop up all the Footways they 
ean. The old pleasant way from 
Hasketon to Bredfield is now a Desert. 
I was walking it yesterday, and had the 
pleasure of breaking down and through 
some Bushes and Hurdles put to block up 
a fallen Stile. I thought what your 
Father would have said of it all. And 
really it is the sad ugliness of our once 
pleasant Fields that half drives me to the 
Water, where the Power of the Squire- 
archy stops. 


Perhaps he was happier there than 
anywhere. On the water, in one way or 
another—the Ouse in Bedfordshire, his 
own Deben, and, above all, the sea— 
he spent a good deal of his time. He 
could content himself with sailing on 
the river Deben, “looking at the Crops 
as they grow green, yellow, russet, and 
are finally carried away in the red and 
blue wagons with the sorrel horse;” or, 
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again, in Browne’s house at Bedford, 
listening to the rustling of the poplars, 
“which only the Ouse knows how to 
rear;” till it is time to go and “seek my 
Piscator, and we shall go to a Village 
two miles off and fish, and have tea in 
a pot-house, and so walk home. For all 
which idle ease I think I must be 
damned.” But, after all, peace and con- 
tentment may come of rivers; delight 
and passion belong to the sea, who 
brooks no rivals near her throne. Cer- 
tainly she had none in FitzGerald’s 
heart, and for him the “one merit of the 
little dull country town on whose border 
I live is an Estuary that brings up Tid- 
ings of the sea;” the thing to be remem- 
bered in a return journey from Scotland 
is the glimpse of sea at Berwick; Lowes- 
toft is “very ugly, and its herring-pond 
will not do after the Atlantic, but still 
—it is the sea;”’ Suffolk is “redeemed 
from dulness” by being near the sea, 
and by being able to catch a glimpse 
of it from the tops of hills and of 
houses; and even at Boulge, ten miles 
away, he must open his window at 
night, when the wind lay that way, and 
manage somehow to hear it, whether 
in fact or in fancy. The sea, he finds, 
“somehow talks to one of old things;” 
so that he will write more often to Mrs. 
Kemble from Lowestoft than from else- 
where; he will try to get an old sweet- 
heart of his to come and walk with him 
on the beach at Aldeburgh, and he will 
take his best book friends with him on 
his little yacht, Crabbe and “Don 
Quixote,” Dante “who atones with the 
sea,” and above all the great Greeks. 
For “it is wonderful,” he says, how the 
sea brings up an “appetite for Greek; 
it likes to be called @g\acoca and mrovros 
better than the wretched word “seas,” 
I am sure; and the Greeks (espe- 
cially A2schylus—after Homer) are full 
of sea-faring sounds and allusions. I 
think the murmur of the 4 gean (if that 
is their sea) wrought itself into their 
language.” 


But we must make an end of quota- 
tions, and leave a hundred bits of 
humor or poetry, unseen or seen only in 
& momentary glance; his yacht the 
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Scandal, so called because it was “the 
staple product of Woodbridge;” the 
church at Boulge, where “fungi grow in 
great numbers about the Communion 
table,” and where “Parson and Clerk 
get through the service see-saw, like 
two men in a saw-pit;” the reader who 
“ate such a quantity of cheese and cake 
between the acts that he could scarce 
even see to read at all after,” and had 
to be reminded “that though he was not 
quite sixteen, he had much exceeded the 
years of a pig—since which we get on 
better;’ the rustics of Boulge and 
Debach, whom he taught to sing; the 
trees, “which all magnanimous men 
love,” and the squires who cut them 
down and move Parson Crabbe to cry 
out, “How scandalously they misuse | 
the globe!” the winter picture of the 
“poor mistaken lilac-buds, there’ out of 
the window, and an old robin, ruffled up 
to his thickest, sitting mournfully under 
them, quite dishear‘ened;’ and the 
spring picture which makes him 
“abjure all authorship, contented with 
the divine poem which great Nature is 
now composing about us,” till he comes 
to think “no man ever grew so old as 
not to feel younger in spring.” All 
these and much else we must leave, or 
hurry by, only hoping that we have 
quoted enough to make all who care for 
good sense and good English, height- 
ened often by a dash of poetry, go and 
search these charming letters for them- | 
selves. 

Good as FitzGerald’s letters are, he 
will not, we think, quite take equal rank 
with our three or four classical English 





letter-writers. To be a classic of any | 
kind style is needed,—style not only of | 
occasional perfection, such as is to be | 
found in these letters, but assured, sus- | 
tained, unfailing, such as Gray and | 
Lamb knew how to use in their letters; 
such, above all, as Cowper, without 
ceasing for one moment to be natural 
and simple, had always at command. | 
Ease and naturalness are the first of | 
qualities in a writer of letters; but they | 
can be pushed too far, at least in letters | 
that come to be published. FitzGerald 
was in the habit of doing what he liked, 
and saying what he liked with his 
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friends, and sometimes, it seems, car- 
ried his liberty to considerable lengths, 
so that we smile at finding Mrs. Kemble 
obliged to complain of his putting his 


tumbler on the floor in her house. It is 
the same in his letters. There is noth- 
ing indeed for his friends to complain 
of; but for the public, reading them 
collected in a book, it cannot but be 
that they will now and then be left to 
pass the bounds which separate the 
easy from the free and easy. There is 
just too much of the odd, and the inter- 
jectional, and the spasmodic about 
them to let them strike our ears with 
quite the same note of perfection which 
sounds in Cowper’s letters, or Gray’s. 

But when that has been said, all is 
said. No one could write better English 
than FitzGerald, when he chose, as 
“Euphranor”’ proves; and there are a 
thousand things in these letters to prove 
ittoo. It is only as a whole that he need 
yield to any one, and then only to the 
very best. And, after all, the chief 
interest of letters lies in the personality 
they reveal; and to many tastes that 
of FitzGerald, racier and richer than 
Cowper, easier than Gray, larger than 
Lamb, will prove a rare, or even a 
unique attraction. No one, at any rate, 
can altogether miss his charm; so cheer- 
ful as he is and so kindly, so absolutely 
healthy and human and genuine, a man 
made up of good blood and bone within, 
and fresh English air from land and sea 
without, whose friendships were “like 
loves,” and extended not only to men 
and women, but to beasts and birds and 
flowers. 

In this last point, as in a hundred 
others, he has again and again re- 
minded us of a French poet whom, 
curiously enough, he did not like, La 
Fontaine. FitzGerald’s taste in litera- 
ture was for the large and easy style of 
Scott and Cervantes; and La Fontaine’s 
gift of delicate and detailed perfection 
was, in the main, lost upon him. But 
it is strange that he felt no touch of 
affinity for the man, whose friendships 
had the rare depth and Roman con- 
stancy of his own; who chose, like him- 
self, from the first to stand apart from 
the crowd, and watch and dream and 
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judge instead of acting; whose inter- 
views with lawyers were as tiresome 
and fruitless as his; whose poetic sym- 
pathies saw, as he did, life and feeling 
everywhere, and who could be happiest, 
as he was, in a world peopled only by 
trees and birds. No one indeed could 
quite say of La Fontaine, what was said 
of FitzGerald when he died: “A very 
noble character has passed away.” 
But FitzGerald was no harsh judge of 
human sins or frailties; and in the 
Elysian fields at least.let us hope that 
they have become acquainted, and en- 
joy together there the delight of dream- 
ing out long summer days, which each 
loved so well when he breathed earthly 
air above. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE BONDAGE OF GEORGE BERKLEY. 


I, 


11 years gone by, Rose Grainger was 
a singularly beautiful girl, of a warm 
brunette type; the type, so people say, 
which is becoming distinctively Aus- 
tralian. Italian in coloring and in fea- 
ture; the influence of a sunny climate 
on the English race. Travelled people 
used to say she reminded them of the 
Varotari Judith in the Dresden Gallery; 
a sweet face with soft brown eyes and a 
tender womanly mouth. 

The girl had many admirers, but the 
two men who were considered equal in 
the chances of winning her were George 
Berkley, an Englishman of family, and 
Stephen Harding, by birth an Austra- 
lian, a wealthy man and chief manager 
of the Universal Bank. 

In spite of his rival being an English- 
man, Brisbane laid long odds, in its 
sporting way, on Harding. In Aus- 
tralia the fate of squatter, farmer, and 
legislator, too, lie more often than not 
in the hands of a bank manager; when 
such a power is unmarried he is a parti 
coveted by all sensible parents for a son- 
in-law. And besides, Harding was an 
attractive man, pleasant in manner 
when the business in hand was not so. 
He knew how to say *‘No” to a risky 
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financial transaction; but he would take 
you cown to the club and offer you 
sherry, and entertain you as if nothing 
disquieting had happened. 

He had begun life in the golden age of 
Australia, when money was easier to 
make, ay, and to keep, than now; when 
the pace of life was taken less rapidly. 

For the reason that he could have 
Rose near him, Captain Grainger would 
have been glad had she chosen Harding 
in preference to George Berkley, whose 
cattle station was further north than he 
deemed safe for his child to settle. 
Otherwise the charm of the young 
squatter’s English ways, and his family 
connections, were indisputable advan- 
tages. 

But the decision lay with Rose, and 
she did so in favor of Berkley. whose 
suit was warmly backed by the gov- 
ernor, Sir Eustace Malet, who wrote 
home in enthusiastic terms of Miss 
Grainger to Lady Berkley, assuring her 
that her boy was engaged to a lady, and 
to no “back block” barmaid. He re- 
ferred her to Burke and Debrett for the 
credentials of the Grainger family, 
whose blood was found to be as blue as 
that of the best Berkleys. Those rela. 
tives who had croaked of a pedigree 
recorded in the archives of the Old 
Bailey were pleasantly silenced. 

Stephen Harding took his defeat like 
an honest fellow; but he disappointed a 
good many mothers who had thought he 
was consolable. He hid his heart under 
the sleeve of his office coat and worked 
incessantly. 

Time went on. The day fixed for the 
wedding drew near; letters passed be- 
tween the lovers as frequently as the 
mail arrangements permitted: the tele- 
graph had not then reached so far 
north. The Gulf country was an 
Ultima Thule. 

George was an excellent correspond- 
ent, looking at life with a large view; 
he not only could tell a story well, but 
he was something of an artist. His 
letters were accompanied by vivid 
sketches of the people and the scenery 
among whom he lived. Rose, bright 
and clever, wrote, as such a girl would, 
to the man she loved. 
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Their engagement was so well re- 
ceived at home that Lady Berkley in- 
creased her son’s capital, and the Gulf 
Station was put up for sale, with a 
view to his coming further south to 
the rich land on the Darling Downs. 

But just as these things were being 
arranged there came a tragedy which 
completely changed the current of the 
lives with which this story is concerned. 
While George Berkley and his head 
manager, Dick Lawrence, were away 
on a distant part of the run, a tribe of 
blacks, with a cannibalistic reputation, 
swooped down on the homestead, and 
under peculiarly brutal circumstances, 
killed Mrs. Lawrence and her little 
daughter, a delightful child, nine years 
old. Poor Dick “cooeyed” as usual 
when he neared home, but his saluta- 
tion was unanswered. The light of his 
life had gone out. For some time he 
searched unsuccessfully for his dead, 
whom no one save George Berkley was 
allowed to see in their degradation. 
After an interval the Chinese servants 
crept out of their hiding-place, and 
under compulsion related how and 
when the outrage occurred. The dead 
were cared for with all tenderness, and 
this done, the two men rode off to 
avenge. They did not ask for help of 
any kind; no police were called in; no 
signed warrants applied for. All they 
asked was to meet the tribe in open 
fight; and they did. 

Lawrence came out of it badly 
wounded with thrusts from spears, and 
hackings from sharp tomahawks. 
George Berkley disappeared. It took 
time for news to reach Brisbane, and 
by the time they did, nearly two months 
had elapsed. Trackers were sent out, 
of all shades. The affair became one of 
inter-colonial interest. The neighbor- 
ing colonies lent aid, and public sym- 
pathy was laid at the feet of the girl in 
the hour of her grief. When Dick 


Lawrence was able to crawl into his 
saddle he led a party of troopers on to 
the trail where he and George had t 
the tribe in fight; but to no avail, and 
Dick never ceased to murmur at the 
inequality of Fate. He wished to die, 
since all that he most cherished was 
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taken from him. Indeed, it was sur- 
mised, but with bated breath, that the 
worst had happened, for traces of more 
than one cannibal orgie was discovered 
in searching for the missing squatter. 
And this, in part, explains the terror 
of the Chinese servants, who left a 
woman and child to the fury of the 
natives. A large percentage of the vic- 
tims were Chinamen. 

It did not kill Rose; indeed, trouble 
seems to be so much an integral part of 
a woman’s life that it prolongs her days. 
Every woman hugs the big romance of 
her life; the shrine once set up is never 
dismantled, and who will dare say that 
it interferes with the vocation of wife 
or mother. 

Emotion, however, dwindles with 
time, public emotion that is to say. 
Long after “The disappearance of 
George Berkley” had been elbowed out 
of the newspapers by fresher matter, 
the girl might have been found reading 
and re-reading his letters, and wringing 
the hearts of Captain Grainger and 
Teddy, her brother, by her persistent 
belief that George was alive. 

Perhaps Providence meant well in 
sending her another grief to distract her 
mind from what was felt to be becom- 
ing a delusion, for her father fell se- 
riously ill, and her whole attention was 
given him. Having lost her mother so 
early that her memory was but a sweet 
shadow, Rose had grown up her father’s 
dearest companion, and like all girls 
who are thrown with good men her 
character was formed upon an open, 
frank basis, which, while being as free 
as that of a boy, lost nothing of its 
womanliness which is the greatest at- 
traction to men. The keynote of her 
character was gentleness, combined 
with humor and an _ extraordinary 
breadth of interests. Her beauty, as 
has been said, was of an uncommon and 
unquestionable order. 

When the doctors warned his friends 
that for Captain Grainger the last 
signals were flying, Stephen Harding 
entered the sick man’s chamber, and 
very shyly and delicately placed his 
services at his disposal, in the event of 
his needing them in the interests of his 
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children. The old man knew he was in 
danger. 

“She ought to have married you, 
Harding,” he said, when Stephen took 
leave of him. 

“I have never cared for any other 
woman, sir,’ he replied. “She knows 
that. There is no merit in being faith- 
ful to the woman who has always held 
your heart.” 

He was speaking to a man nearing 
those places where all things are made 
clear, else he had not bared a hurt of so 
slow a healing. 

Touched by his devotion to her father, 
and conscious that she had to a great 
measure clouded Stephen’s life, Rose 
consented in the end to marry him. He 
did not displace the shrine erected to 
her lost lover. Harding was quite 
aware of that; but she in no way 
wronged him. It had been a pure thing 
which had called into life that sense 
of motherliness which is inseparable 
from the affection of a good woman. 
To care for some one and to devote her- 
self to that person’s welfare was essen- 
tial to her happiness. 

Stephen had been much overworked 
of late years, and gladly seized upon his 
wife’s suggestion that they should run 
home and take a year of rest and travel 
in Europe. It was a happy twelve- 
month of travel; the one long holiday of 
Stephen’s life. They drifted to Dres- 
den, where they both laughed over 
Rose's wonderful resemblance to the 
Judith of Varotari; a copy was made of 
it. and brought back as a memento of 
their long honeymoon. 

Five happy years then followed, 
clouded only by the absence of children. 
Rose dared to believe that she had out- 
lived drama, when a crash came that 
smote Australian finance with a heavy 
hand. Most of the banks were com- 
pelled to close their doors, and amongst 
them the Universal. ToStephen Hard- 
ing it was no surprise. He had seen the 
storm coming, and warned his directors. 
He did his best to save the bank, but 
his hands were tied: had he sold out 
when it would have been wise to do so, 
people would have lost confidence, and 
the collapse would have been final. He 
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had _ invested largely in Universal 
shares, and in those of other banks. 

The blow was a crushing one to him. 
A man whose life has been spent in 
money-making practically knows each 
sovereign he owns by sight. 

In vain the doctors ordered absolute 
quiet and abstention from business. 
Harding’s door was besieged by his fel- 
low-sufferers seeking advice, but the 
oracle was as hardly hit as his humblest 
client. When his strength returned, 
Harding got at his securities, and care- 
tully examined what was left to him. 
Out of the wreck of his fortunes there 
were a couple of mortgages on some 
rich station-property near the Herbert 
River, on the borders of Queensland 
and South Australia. These he deter- 
mined to see into, and announced to 
Rose, more abruptly than he was wont, 
his determination of making a journey 
of inspection. 

She had learned during his illness 
that it was wiser not to actively oppose 
any of his wishes; the brain was weaker 
and irritable, and she dreaded a com- 
plete breakdown. However, the doctor 
did not dissuade him. A change of 
scene, and some riding and life spent 
out of the office might, he considered, 
work wonders. 

He acceded to Rose’s request that she 
might go with him. She was a fine 
horsewoman, and knew something of 
bush travelling. Since their marriage 
they had never been separated; but she 
was more necessary than ever to him 
now. 

Lawrence had never severed his con- 
nection with Rose and the more inti- 
mate friends of George Berkley, and 
immediately he heard of the downfall 
of the bank and of Stephen’s serious 
illness he came to Brisbane, and begged 
Rose to let him be of some use to them. 

In his hands, therefore, all the ar- 
rangements were left for the fitting out 
of the overlanding party. He never 
wanted for followers, and a party of 
bushmen and a sprinkling of miners 
eager to go into the Herbert district 
joined him. 

He never wearied of telling the story 
of the fate of George Berkley, ‘whom he 
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“a man made by God!” And he was re- 
lating, once more, how he and his hero 
had fought the tribe, to a party of lis- 
teners in a little hotel at Townsville, 
while waiting for Harding and his wife 
to arrive by the Brisbane boat. 
Amongst those who hung upon his 
words was Professor Carl Jansen, the 
German anthropologist, seeking mate- 
rial for his book on Aboriginal dialects 
as compared with Simian speech. In 
some sections of scientists it was sup- 
posed that the missing link between the 
two races might be found in similarities 
of speech. He had begun on the lowest 
rung of the ladder of language by ex- 
iling himself on Kina Balu, the Wal- 
halla of North Borneo, whereon, so say 
the Dyaks, heroes are buried, and 
where men with tails dwell in the most 
unapproachable caverns. Truth com- 
pels it to be stated that men with these 
appendages have yet to be found. Still, 
Jansen got to talking with orang 
outans, and he learned the sweet note of 
the Wah Wah, the Simian Orpheus, 
who wails in tree-tops. With the com- 
moner monkeys who live more amongst 
men he grew surprisingly familiar. In- 
deed, so successful was he with 
monkey-talk that he saved his life by 
summoning from the depths of the jun- 
gles a horde of apes with and without 
long tails when a Badjow chief at Abai, 
suspicious of his researches, grew 
troublesome. When he saw what the 
professor could do, and how the mon- 
keys understood him, the chief dubbed 
Jansen a wizard, and decreed that he 
was to be regarded as sacred “kramat,” 
and gave him every assistance. 

From the Simian to the human tongue 
as she is spoke by the Aboriginals of 
Australia, Jansen held to be a mere step, 
and he pursued his researches unde- 
terred by the fact that all zoological 
tradition was against it. Excepting as 
a mere visitor, the ape has never had a 
footing in the Antipodes. This, how- 
ever, was not regarded as any serious 
obstacle by the professor; the shoal 
waters and coral atolls which separate 
Asia from Australia have only come 
since the great upheaval; before this the 
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described in the heat of narrative as 


two countries might well have been one, 
There is a luxury in holding a theory 
and being able to pursue it when it can 
hurt nobody. 

In practice the thing did not work out 
so easily. Still, the Teuton has pa- 
tience, which the average Englishman 
has not leisure to attain to. The dis- 
appearance of George Berkley set Jan- 
sen thinking, with the result that he 
begged to be allowed to join Harding’s 
overland expedition, hoping to fall in 
with the tribe who had made away 
with him. The fact they were canni- 
bals only made them more interest- 
ing. 

As Rose anticipated, the strain of 
being constantly in the saddle proved 
too much for Harding’s weak state of 
health. The heat tried him beyond en- 
durance. He lost strength, and failed 
rapidly; what a lost fortune had begun 
malaria went on to end. 

In order to get medical advice, Law- 
rence altered the route, and struck 
westwards towards the telegraph line, 
which threads the lone continent from 
north to south, hoping to reach a station 
from whence, even by wire, some ad- 
vice might be given. 

He grew so weak, however, that a 
halt had to be called, and messengers 
were sent at express speed for help. 

They had reached that part of the 
country where a curious tableland ex- 
ists—a kind of volcanic plateaux— 
where the rocks are marked with the 
action of fire, and cast up in strange 
forms. Gigantic pillars and scraps of 
bastions lie about, as if a Titan had 
commenced to build and in a fit of tem- 
per flung his materials to the winds. 
Below the plateau a gorgeously flow- 
ered plain runs down to the water’s 
edge, and the river, falling over bould- 
ers of warm red-fused quartz, suggests 
life and music in the empty gulley. 

“A Blackfellow’s Happy Valley,” said 
the professor. 

There were burial places in profrsion. 
Evidently at some time, and st no dis- 
tant period, the valley had been the 
headquarters of a large tribe. The 
trees were laden with mummy-like 
bodies, placed high up, in accordance 
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with the recognized mode of Aboriginal 
sepulture. 

These signs of “natives” aroused all 
Dick Lawrence’s old passion. He was 
never considered wholly sane upon this 
point, and the saying was that no “nig- 
ger’ would venture within fifty miles 
of him; be this as it may, it is a singular 
fact that in this long journey no blacks, 
with the exception of those tamed down 
to station work, had been seen. 

They camped on the high land, and 
set a watch on the four sides of the hill 
which overlooked the river. Fires 
were lit, and the comfort of the invalid 
their first thought; his weakness had 
become such that he was carried in a 
canvas cot slung between two trust- 
worthy pack-horses. 

Lawrence took the first watch beside 
Harding, who slept better than he had 
done for several nights; his wife was 
completely worn out from want of rest, 
but her courage and devotion had won 
her the admiration of every man of the 
party. When she came to Stephen at 
midnight she felt more hopeful about 
him than she had done for some time, 
and she sent Lawrence, who had been 
all along her faithful ally, to the rest 
he was so sadly in need of. 

Jansen, who slept nearest to Law- 
rence, could not coax sleep his way. 
The moon was at the full, silvering the 
landscape, and softening the angry 
character of the weird hills. The sky 
was blue, glittering with stars; the 
Southern Cross high in the heavens. 

From the river a cool breeze had 
sprung up, and in the quiet distance 
the falling water sounded like the tin- 
kling of silver bells. Here and there 
a fire flickered, throwing a gleam of 
light upon the faces of the sleeping 
men. 

Those on guard stood with rifle in 
hand peering out on the plains, which 
in majestic loneliness stretched away to 
the limits of the horizon. 

Towards morning, when the breeze 
dropped, there came a sound which 
drove away any desire Jansen had had 
for slumber. Before all else he was a 
student of phonetics; an unusual cry, 
a voice to which he was not accus- 
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tomed, was a matter for reflection. 
This one puzzled him. In vain he tried 
to place it. Whether animal or human 
he could not decide, but of the two he 
was more inclined to class it as animal. 
He rose softly for fear of disturbing 
Lawrence, who had dropped off into 
the sleep that comes instantly to the 
true bushman, taking bearings of the 
thing, with a view to exploration in 
the morning. He had hardly settled it 
when he was summoned by Rose. 
Harding had fainted. Lawrence was 
immediately awakened, and brandy was 
given, but there was that about 
Stephen, when they got him back to 
consciousness, which warned them that 
his hour was swiftly coming. 

While Rose sought advice from 
Dick Lawrence, Harding drew Jansen 
close to him, and said, in whispered 
tones, with evident effort, “Give me air! 
—My breath—Ah!”’ 

Leaning on Jansen’s arm, he raised 
his head from the pillow, and pointed to 
the direction from whence the cry had 
come. 

“Can’t you hear him calling?—A 
voice! Don’t tell—her—she is mine. 
I want her. Call her. Rose! Rose!” 

The dying face grew eager—for a 
moment Jansen thought the sick man 
had turned his back upon death—the 
eyes warmed, a faint flush replaced the 
pallor of his cheek; the last touches of 
the love of his life had fired the en- 
feebled heart. He held the professor's 
hand convulsively. 

“There it is—I know—I know. It is 
George Berkley. I am going to him, I 
am going—going.” 

Rose was with him again, and tried to 
get him to swallow a restorative. He 
lay back exhausted, and paled rapidly. 
All links with earth seemed to have 
severed, when he cried in a strong 
voice, “Rose—Rose—come to me—it is 
all dark.” 

“I am with you, Stephen, dear, always 
with you.” She guided his feeble fin- 
gers to her face, and turning to him the 
two were only parted when poor 
Stephen had solved the mysteries of 
that place “where beyond these voices 
there is peace.” 
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II. 


The camp broke up. Lawrence took 
Rose down to Port Darwin, whence she 
recurned to Queensland by sea. But 
Jansen remained, and with him a few 
men who were on the lookout for gold. 
The formation of the country pointed 
to great wealth in minerals;-since then 
an alluvial field has been worked with 
great success on the banks of the river, 
and Harding sleeps his last sleep with- 
in sound of the whirring of gold ma- 
chinery. The valley is alive with 
miners. 

But it was not gold that kept the 
professor. Harding’s dying words car- 
ried conviction; he had never divulged 
what passed in that last interview. 
Dick Lawrence had a theory, which few 
supported, that George Berkley was 
alive and in the hands of natives. He 
had openly discussed it with Jansen, 
who did not disagree with him. The 
thing was not impossible. But it was 
so long since he had dropped out of life 
that even if it had been the case it was 
a forlorn hope to think he could have 
lived through the misery and torture of 
ten long years. 

Jansen, too, held immense respect for 
the utterances of those nearing their 
last account. Possibly to them the mys- 
teries of the bourne from which no way- 
farer returns are clearer than to the 
ears held by the din and rattle of the 
world. 

He waited. Two months later his 
patience was rewarded—this time the 
cry came at the hour before dawn, the 
darkest of the night. 

While the camp still slept, Jansen rose 
in the pink glow of morning; the stars 
were still shining. Taking with him 
such things as his old mountaineering 
experience rendered necessary—a stout 
rope, a knife, matches, and carefully 
examining the chambers of his revolver, 
he filled his cartridge pouch to its ut- 
most capacity. 

What had looked like a slit in the side 
of a flat-topped hill, proved to be the 
entrance of a cave of apparently great 
depth. Jansen glanced rapidly round 
him before lighting an improvised 





torch, and then flooding the cave with 
light he went boldly in. It was empty. 
The fine white sediment which covered 
the ground ‘was devoid of track, human 
or animal. The only thing which gave 
a suggestion of life was a snake’s skin, 
shed there, wriggling in the draught, a 
colorless thing which might have held 
a spectre. Going on, through the wind- 
ing corridors pillared with snowy sta- 
lactites, like the nave of some great 
cathedral, he heard within a few feet of 
him the mysterious cry again repeated. 
His heart leapt for joy; already he felt 
the weight of the Teutonic decoration 
which he had so long coveted. And 
then came something he had never 
looked to find in such surroundings. 
The walls were lined with frescoes of 
fighting men. The old Homeric story, 
Helen, Paris, Menelaus, and the murder 
of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra. The 
figures were drawn broadly in chalks of 
natural colors, red, black, and yellow, 
Towering over the chain of women and 
warriors, ever and anon one tall figure 
appeared armed with spear and shield. 
And there were Greek warships pro- 
pelled with long oars three tiers deep. 

“Ach, Mein Gott!” The professor 
wiped his face which was wet with 
astonishment. “I shall come upon der 
Kunstler directly.” 

He was right; a turn in the windings 
of the cave brought him to a group of 
human beings all asleep in a deep re- 
cess. Two of these were old black gins, 
whose hair fell about their shoulders 
in uncanny tangles; the other sleeper 
was a white man grown prematurely 
old, his hair and skin bleached by long 
concealment in darkness. They had 
chained him to a pillar by fetters made 
of telegraph wire; but near him, where 
his hand could work freely, was the 
sketch of a woman’s face, drawn en 
fresco on the wall. This at once identi- 
fied the prisoner. Jansen recognized 
the attempt to portray the beautiful 
features of Rose Harding. 

The words uttered in sleep by the cap- 
tive told the professor he had come nigh 
to the goal of his ambition. George 
Berkley spoke the language of the tribe 
who had killed Lawrence’s wife and 
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child; he had lost his mother-tongue 
from disuse, but what he did speak was 
the nearest to Simian that Jansen had 
heard from the lips of a human being. 
It was the work of a moment to bind the 
two hags, and with a turn of the wrist, 
which Jansen felt justified in making, 
their eternal silence was secured. 
George Berkley was unbound, and left 
his prison in Jansen’s arms. 

A mounted trooper visited the camp 
shortly afterwards while Jansen was 
coaxing Berkley back to the speech and 
habits of an Englishman, a task of no 
small difficulty. 

“That’s the chap, poor devil,” said the 
trooper, “that the natives have talked 
about down on the coast. Because he 
could draw they did not kill him. No 
one believed the yarn. It used to be 
said of Leichardt and of others who had 
been lost in the bush. I would not have 
credited even the frescoes unless you 
had shown me them yourself. As forthe 
old gins,” he continued, smiling, “‘I have 
no evidence to show that they came to 
their death by your hands; I shall not 
report them as even ‘missing.’ It is 
poor George Berkley, as fine a fellow as 
ever breathed. How he has lived 
through it God alone knows.” 

“Ach! you English,” the professor re- 
plied. “You are clever peoples, but you 
haf so liddle patience, so liddle romance. 
He has been kept alive by love, nodings 
else. When Herr Berkley has come 
back to zie arms of that woman you haf 
seen drawn in the cave, he will recover 
the lost years of his life, and his mutter 
sprache. Alas! he is in traumland 
now.” 

And so it proved. When Rose was 
taken to his side some months later, his 
tongue was loosed. The years of 
George Berkley’s separation fell away 
as clouds draw from the face of the 
moon. He was once more an English- 
man. 

Professor Jansen has dedicated his 
work on “The Connection between 
Human and Simian Speech” to “Rose, 
the wife of George Berkley:” but it is 
whispered at Weimar that the wording 
of the dedication cost him nearly as 
much effort as the book itself; for from 





their first meeting Carl Jansen was one 
of Rose’s most ardent admirers. 


HARRIET W. DALY. 





From The Gentleman's Magazine, 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

The Channel Islands are singularly 
refreshing to the man who has got a 
little weary of conventional existence 
in England. I realized it during my 
first short prowl in Jersey, when I had 
done with the steamer, and smoked 
my first halfpenny cigar in the land— 
warranted by the vendor equal to any- 
thing at threepence or fourpence a 
hundred miles north of St. Helier. I 
passed a building inscribed “Ecole 
Ebenézer.” This provoked instant 
thought. So did the audible prattle 
of rather coarse French as well as 
English. A little later I entered a 
churchyard and read on a tombstone: 


Ici repose le corps de Betsey Nicolle. 


Heaven forbid that death in the con- 
crete should be provocative of mirth. 
But this particular “Betsey” had been 
deceased sufficiently long to enable me 
to excuse myself if I smiled upon her 
green grave. From the churchyard I 
strolled back to the capital. On the 
way I met an extremely dilapidated 
person, who asked me a question in 
French. I did not quite catch the 
drift of his request, and begged him 
to repeat his words. He did so; this 
time in excellent English. He wished 
me to aid him with a little money. 
Well, it does not matter whether I 
helped him or not; but it occurred to 
me that so capable a linguist ought 
not to be begging his bread, especially 
as his nose was of the normal hue, 
and his general appearance did not 
stamp him a lover of full cups. 

My best initiative thrill came, how- 
ever, from the Jersey House of Parlia- 
ment, otherwise the States. In my 
accustomed haphazard and rather im- 
becile way, I followed a portly clergy- 
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man across the threshold of an 
assuming grey granite edifice in the 
heart of the town. I expected some- 
thing to turn up to amuse me. But I 
was speedily informed that I had en- 
tered by the wrong door. The portly 
clergyman was a Jersey deputy—the 
representative of a certain parish. I, 
as one of the public, might, if I 
would, be present; but I must retrace 
my steps and enter elsewhere. I did 
so, and having ascended a number of 
stone steps I found myself in a small 
snug gallery with six or seven merry 
old men, who were listening to and 
evidently being much entertained by 
the debate below them. A clergyman 
was on his feet, and he was telling 
his brother deputies something in a 
very forcible way. From another gal- 
lery, a continuation of mine, at right 
angles to it, three small schoolboys, 
with wide collars, were making lively 
faces at the Parliamentary speaker, 
now and then intermitting to laugh 
cordially among themselves. There was 
a presidential throne, in which a bored 
elderly gentleman sat and yawned. 
And there were also about five-and- 
twenty or thirty other deputies in the 
chamber, on red leather seats ar- 
ranged in the horseshoe mode, clergy 
and laity in nearly equal numbers, 
with some extremely picturesque bald 
heads and beards to contrast with the 
solid comfortable fitments of the Par- 
liament House, from the central sky- 
light of which a parti-colored glow 
gleamed mildly upon the scene. Three 
reporters in other galleries sat strain- 
ing their ears, their eyes tensely upon 
the orator. 

I thoroughly enjoyed half an hour 
in this Jersey House of Parliament; it 
was so warm, and the exterior of the 
members appealed so vigorously to 
the imagination. The debate was in 
French, freely interlarded with En- 
glish phrases. The French was not of 
quite the first order, and there were 
times when the speaker hesitated and 
looked about him pathetically, as if he 
yearned for a dictionary. But as a 





whole, it was enough to make any av- 
erage collection of fifty or sixty well- 
educated Englishmen blush for their 
ineptitude; they could no more have 
kept up sucha palaver for half an hour 
than they could have exchanged ten 
words apiece in Cingalese. As for the 
subject of the debate on this particu- 
lar morning, it was not of national 
importance: something to do with the 
morals of St. Helier, I fancy, plus sani- 
tation. It did not engross all the 
members. The latest number of Punch 
passed lightly from hand to hand 
while it lasted, and the president con- 
tinued to yawn. 

I lunched this day with a patch of 
land visible from my window, upon 
which a hundred or twe of the famous 
Jersey cabbage stalks aspired towards 
the sky. They were not only stalks, 
either; but the size of the cabbages at 
the summits was so infinitesimal that 
one seemed forced to the conviction 
that nature meant them to be stalks, 
not cabbages. The things lolled tipsily 
this way and that. But they were 
worth seeing, if not worth using as 


walking-sticks, silver mounted. And - 


in their eccentric, yet not uninspiring 
presence, I came to the conclusion 
that it is rather silly of these Chan- 
nel Islanders to talk so much French 
at this epoch in the centuries. Of 
course, really, there is no affectation 
about it. In the rural parts you find 
blue-smocked persons  pitchforking 
manure, or leading russet-colored kine, 
with no more English on their tongue 
than if they were peasants of Picardy. 
But they would soon learn better if 
their social betters set them an exam- 
ple. Even as it is, modern enlighten- 
ment in the form of more schooling 
than heretofore is inoculating the 
minds of the peasants’ children with 
English. It is said that the islanders 
would resent the uprooting of their 
French as the deprivation of a time- 
honored privilege. But that seems 
hard to believe. It might be so if the 
people hankered after French rule 
and French ways. The truth, how- 
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ever, is quite otherwise. I was sol- 
emnly assured thata Jersey man hates 
the French even more than he hates 
the Guernsey folk; and a similar tale 
was told me in Guernsey. This being 
so, one is driven to suppose that intel- 
lectual sluggishness is at the root of 
this scandalous slight to our dear old 
English tongue; that, in fact, the 
Channel Islanders find the French ir- 
regular verbs and idioms easier than 
ours. I say nothing whatever about 
accent. Generosity forbids. 

But after a few days in Jersey I 
grew to like its hybrid character. 
There is something piquant in the 
concatenation of French and English 
names over shop doors, and in the 
juxtaposition of such villa nomencla- 
ture as “Val Plaisant” and “Richard- 
son Place.” It lent an agreeable and 
speculative tone to existence. Not 
always agreeable though. Ordinarily I 
found the Jersey watch dogs in the 
country a very fat, lethargic set of 
quadrupeds; it was not necessary to 
address them abruptly both in French 
and English to soothe them. But on 
one occasion, by Rozel, a cross be- 
tween a shaven poodle and a bull ter- 
rier (I am not romancing) pelted 
from a farm-yard at my legs with a 
short business-like bark. I cast an 
impetuous English word or two at the 
brute; but I was late, and had not a 
broad-faced laborer rushed after the 
dog and vilified it as “mauvais chien” 
and much else, I verily believe it 
would have tasted my blood. So, too, 
it was almost exciting (in the absence 
of other mental stimulants) to guess 
about the mixture of French, English 
and local money tendered in change 
of a British sovereign or a five-pound 
note. I have received four or five dif- 
ferent kinds of currency at once, in- 
eluding a sort of parochial banknote 
and the inevitable Jersey pennies. 
They even issue ecclesiastical paper, 
“payable by the church.” But they 
never give you Guernsey pennies; for 
the very sufficient reason that they 
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never take them. They would, I am 
sure, dearly like to declare them to be 
as base in metal as the Guernsey pev- 
ple are base in disposition. 

I was in the island in January. 
They told me this was quite an uncivil 
test of its quality. But I had no 
eause to regret so untimely a visit. 
The skies were more often blue than 
clouded, and the larks sang above the 
cabbage stalks in the country as if it 
were April. The coast hills were be- 
ginning to be bright with gorse, and 
countless villa lawns showed the “wee 
crimson-tippit flower.” In truth, there 
cannot be much serious winter here, 
and the number of evergreen oaks, 
and other verdant shrubs, makes one 
unmindful of the bare hedges and 
leafless trees outside the town. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
the local thermometer from Novem- 
ber to March shows figures that com- 
pare very favorably with the South of 
France reports. Yet the Channel 
Islands seem never likely to become a 
fashionable winter resort. Five hours 
of the sea are about four hours too 
many to allow them a chance to hold 
up their heads in rivalry with the gay 
south. 

It was even relaxing in St. Helier, 
and I preferred in my laziness rather 
to read in the sumptuous and alto- 
gether creditable public library with 
the radiant dome, than court fatigue 
in the mazy by-ways of the involuted 
little town. Here I found a diverting 
ancient in charge who persuaded me 
that the histories of Guernsey on the 
shelves were not worth a moment’s se- 
rious attention. The Jersey States 
are magnanimous in the respect they 
pay to literature. Annually they vote 
money for increasing this library, and 
the week of my visit £150 had been 
spent on the latest books from Pater- 
noster Row, all the best authors 
being, I was confidently assured, 
included on the list. The island’s re- 
gard for books was shown further in 
a very vigorous way. A certain youth 
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was caught pocketing a volume, and 
the Royal Court rewarded him with 
twelve months’ imprisonment. 

But though St. Helier was not brac- 
ing, I found tonic enough in the air of 
the north coast of the island. The 
roads were muddy and worse. That, 
however, was to be expected. I meant 
to see Jersey en deshabille, not 
crowded with tourists and excursion 
ears rushing in all directions along 
the quiet thoroughfares. Only the pe- 
destrian can get adequately into 
touch with the land he visits. 

Truth to tell, the interior of the 
island does not enthrall. There are 
pretty little valleys, but they are not 
strikingly pretty. In any southern 
county of England there is abundance 
of rural scenery to beat Jersey’s. 
The farmsteads here are so prim and 
cold; solid enough for anything in this 
land of granite, but not picturesque. 
And the churches (also of granite) 
have no individuality, and next to no 
archaeological interest. Having seen 
one or two of them, one has seen them 
all, and beholds the white spires of 
the residue without a quiver of re- 
spect, or even curiosity, along one’s 
antiquarian nerve. There are, too, 
chapels without end, Zions, Bethels, 
and Ebenézers, as ugly, fully, as some 
of their brethren on the mainland. 
This love of Nonconformity in a 
French-speaking people is one of the 
many apparent anomalies in the 
island. 

Gorey, on the east coast, is Jersey’s 
most attractive settlement. There is 
genuine picturesqueness in the way 
the houses of this little town nestle 
between the small harbor and the 
roots of the abandoned old castle of 
Mont Orgueil. This castle is the best 
thing of its kind in the Channel 
Islands. Its historical flavor is suffi- 
ciently strong to pique without sur- 
feiting, and the audacity of its situa- 
tion on the edge of the land is good to 
contemplate. It belongs to the War 
Office nowadays, and is as empty as a 
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blown egg. The many doors to its 
many rooms still bear their old de- 
scriptive titles; but there is no guard 
in the guard-room, the stores are all 
gone from the storeroom, and the 
chapel now never hears a sermon 
save such as its own stones preach. I 
shall long remember with pleasure the 
morning I spent rambling at will 
about this ruined husk of a fortress, 
with the sunlight bright on its green 
platforms, the cooing of pigeons 
perched about its walls, the sea blue 
and lustrous throbbing at its base, 
with the cliffs of France shining in 
the distance. The castle warder was 
unwell, and could not play the part of 
guide. I would not have wished him 
ill, but I certainly preferred the com- 
pany of my imagination, untram- 
melled, to any company he (though 
ever so well informed) could have af- 
forded me. 

On the other hand, for nature tol- 
erably undiluted by human influence, 
give me Gréve de Lecq in the north. 
It is almost as far from St. Helier as 
one can go without leaving the island, 
and one passes on the way plenty of 
farmhouses of the most robust kind, 
with the usual medley of initials over 
their thresholds. There is something 
touching about this initialling cus- 
tom, which hails, I believe, from Nor- 
mandy, the home of the Jersey stock. 
When a young couple start housekeep- 
ing and begin at the very beginning 
by building a house, their combined 
initials are set above the chief door of 
the house. Some young folks go a 
tender step farther. Thus you may 
see a heart, or a couple of hearts, in- 
terlaced, chiselled on the granite, as 
well as the initials. One could almost 
fancy, and hope, that this living me- 
morial of their early passion ever be- 
fore them (except when they come 
and go by the back door) helps to 
keep the affection of the Jersey hus- 
bands and wives warm and true. A 
later married couple in such a house 
have the option of leaving their mark 
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beneath that of their predecessors. 
This is one of the few remaining old 
customs still respected in Jersey. I 
am not aware that it exists at all in 
Guernsey. The fact of its strong sur- 
vival in Jersey would of itself perhaps 
suffice for its elimination in the step- 
sister island. 

But to return to Gréve de Lecq. 
You attain this sequestered little sea 
cove by a deep lane between wooded 
and gorsey slopes that attain a height 
of about two hundred feet—no mean 
elevation for Jersey. At a sudden 
turning the sea cliffs are before you 
and the sandy approach to the con- 
fined and very restricted little bay. 
About six houses (including two 
hotels) constitute the village. To 
these, however, must be added the 
barracks, in which some four score 
raw young soldiers are accommodated, 
and whence proceeds the sound of 
much horseplay and trumpeting early 
and late. 

Once upon a time Greve de Lecq was 
quite important as a haven of the 
miniature kind. Government, with its 
singular knack of making mistakes, 
chose to construct a small break- 
water here. The stonework was well 
done; the granite quarry being at the 
very root of the breakwater. But the 
architect, with quite extraordinary 
unwisdom, designed the thing con- 
cavely seawards, as if to give the wild 
north-easters every possible chance of 
wrecking the enterprise. The inevi- 
table happened; and now you may 
walk half-way along the splendid 
granite pier and no more. There is 
a huge breach through which the win- 
ter storm seas thunder upon the 
debris they have occasioned, little by 
little undermining what is left of the 
construction. 

I visited Gréve de Lecq on the worst 
day I experienced in Jersey. There 
was furious wind and incessant rain. 
I arrived soaked, and it was not per- 
haps wonderful that they refused me 
admission at the more stately of the 
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two hotels. His young eminence, the 
lieutenant in charge of the raw re- 
cruits, was the only guest in the place, 
and that for dietary purposes alone. 
No matter. I enjoyed much hospi- 
tality, and even more diversion, at the 
other hotel when once I had thawed 
their astonishment at the apparition 
of a tourist in mid-January. The 
good landlady and her young waiter, 
John (both from England), could not 
do too much for me. Assuming, for 
example, that I had sporting tastes, 
they begged me to go with them to 
see their terrier kill a rat in about 
ten seconds. They had just caught 
what they conceived to be a rat, and 
wished it put out of the way. But the 
rat proved, alas! to be a small half- 
wild cat instead. There was a brief 
resolute tussle, amid which my land- 
lady’s screams rose towards the 
heavens, and then this poor vagabond 
pussy paid the penalty of her in- 
quisitiveness. John the waiter was 
also much distressed. He feared lest 
I should carry away with me a wrong 
impression of the house. “It is so 
quiet here,” he urged, “in winter. 
One hardly knows what to do. In 
summer we have had as many as one 
hundred and seventy-five to lunch in 
one day. I get tired now of rubbing 
the glasses for nothing.” 

“You should read, my boy,” I said. 

But the wretched lad in reply pro- 
fessed an open contempt for print. 
As a mere boy in England, he avowed 
he was once consumed with that 
passion. 

“IT used,” he declared solemnly, “to 
take Tit Bits to bed with me; but you 
don’t catch me doing the like of that 
now. It’s five years since I’ve looked 
at a book.” 

From what I was told, I gathered 
that he was in love. This easier in- 


fatuation and the routine of bottle- 
washing now monopolized his soul. 
Maybe he will, however, stumble into 
the paths of true wisdom again by 
and by. 
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There are caves at Gréve de Lecq, as 
elsewhere on Jersey’s coast. They in- 
terest barely. My cicerone allured me 
more. Judging by his appearance, he 
was a rickety old inebriate. He 
talked a dulcet mixture of French and 
English, told me about General Bou- 
ianger and M. Eiffel, two of his 
clients, and skipped down dangerous 
places with the agility of a goat. I 
never saw man put on a more injured 
and plaintive face when I declined to 
burden myself with a piece of shining 
rock of two or three pounds weight, 
which he had brought for me in his 
pocket. Even the general, he said, 
had accepted such a gift, while M. 
Eiffel had made a special study of the 
local stone material. Only last sea- 
son he had had charge of three 
spinster ladies whose united ages 
came to about two hundred and fifty 
years, and whose courage in descend- 
ing the cliffs at the risk of their old 
lives (“sur le derriere, monsieur, je 
vous assure”) had filled him with ad- 
miration; and even they had signified 
delight with his specimens when, by 
the expenditure of much anxiety and 
perspiration, he had got them safely 
to the top again. 

However, I succeeded in consoling 
the old fellow for his disappointment, 
and then left him, and, having 
clambered round the coast line of 
about half the island, reached St. 
Helier in time for dinner. 

That is the best or worst of these 
islands; they are so very small. With 
vigorous legs you may in a week be- 
come almost painfully familiar with 
any one of them. The district guide- 
books say much about their grandeur, 
but in fact they are not grand. They 
are just extremely snug little areas 
of rock and cultivated land. If they 
were less cultivated, they would 
gratify more. As it is, one gets weary 
of the placards of the guano mer- 
chants on the walls. You see them 
in the remotest places, and in the 
heart of St. Helier you smell the sub- 
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stance they advertise too strongly. 
To tell the truth, it is something of 
an accident that the islands are so 
much in request in the holiday season. 
They are primarily very valuable forc- 
ing-grounds for the Covent Garden 
market, and only secondarily a tourist 
resort. Now that they have lost their 
old attribute of cheapness, they are 
not so extensively favored with the 
society of half-pay officers and others 
to whom a genial climate and low 
domestic bills are essentials. 

But to understand what an elysium 
for a greengrocer the islands are one 
must not stay in Jersey alone. Guern- 
sey is the more enterprising island in 
the matter of new potatoes and early 
tomatoes. ‘ 

Nothing indeed surprised me more 
than to see the immense amount of 
glass in Guernsey. From any high 
ground in the island the landscape 
effect is remarkable. If the day is 
sunny the dazzle is almost too much 
for the eyes. Eight houses out of 
every ten in the country have this 
profitable adjunct; some on an ex- 
traordinary scale. As a mere hobby, a 
greenhouse here must be sufficiently 
successful. But few indeed are the 
practical Guernsey folk who look on 
it as a hobby pure and simple. From 
the day laborer who by years of par- 
simony has been enabled to buy a 
little patch of ground, to the conse- 
quential official with an income in 
four figures, all go in for glass. The 
result is seen in the number of 
British market garden produce-houses 
with representatives in St. Peter Port. 
After a week in Guernsey, I came to 
regard the islanders as all engaged in 
a frantic competition, with Covent 
Garden for goal. Those who can first 
get their new potatoes, green peas, 
and tomatoes to that desirable haven 
do well on the result. The others do 
less well. 

Guernsey seems over-peopled. Its 
little capital of St. Peter Port is 
crammed with human beings, who 
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must, unless they are rheumatic, find 
the long staircases between the upper 
and lower parts of the town very 
good exercise. It has suburbs radiat- 
ing in all directions inland from it. 
These suburbs indeed appear to end 
only when the coast itself is reached. 
Houses and greenhouses press close 
on each other’s sides, and when you 
come to the bleak jagged reefs of 
Cobo Bay and Vale you are still half 
blinded by the glare of glass, and you 
still see the industrious sons of the 
soil either digging or hoeing in their 
glass houses (pausing now and then, 
one imagines, to cast an anxious eye 
at the green things in their neighbors’ 
precincts), or hastily erecting a few 
hundred or thousand more square feet 
of glass. If I were a skilled glazier, 
I would emigrate to Guernsey without 
a moment’s delay. I would also pray 
earnestly night and morning for a 
phenomena! hailstorm. 

In St. Peter Port, among other 
praiseworthy institutions, there is a 
library almost as precious to the bib- 
liophile as that of St. Helier in Jersey. 
It is a philanthropic foundation, and 
immortalizes the name of Candie. In 
the midst of its bookshelves you may, 
if you are curious, discover a small re- 
cess with dainty gilded railings to 
it. Behind is an urn, apparently of 
wood, about eighteen inches high. 
This holds the dust of Mr. Priaulx, 
who gave the library to Guernsey. 
There is a suitable inscription be- 
neath, and also an eloquent appeal to 
the reader to follow the donor’s ex- 
ample in due time and be cremated. 
it all reads very sensibly, and I must 
say after I had viewed the island from 
side to side no part of it seemed so 
pertinent as Mr. Priaulx’s expression 
of his fear that, unless cremation is 
adopted quickly, Guernsey will degen- 
erate into a large charnel house, with 
no room left in it for the living. Cer- 
tainly, unless something happens, 
there will soon be no ground for new 
cemeteries, and even as it is the 





prevalent lust for real estate must 
cause many a covetous glance to be 
east at the existing burial-grounds. 
A thousand pounds an acre is no ex- 
ceptional price for horticultural land 
here; and the tendency of values still 
seems to be upward. I met a clever 
young undergraduate of Cambridge 
who told me, with considerable ela- 
tion, how he had two years ago 
bought a small property here for 
£3,000, and recently sold it for 
£6,000. The speculation had given 
him scant anxiety either. 

Yet, though so crowded, there are 
very well-defined class distinctions in 
Guernsey. The place is not a mere 
Bourse some ten miles by five, in 
which every one is in a sort of 
friendly financial rivalry with every 
one else. One is struck at the very 
outset by the superb demeanor of 
some of its ladies and gentlemen. The 
word “swell” may, not without inade- 
quacy, be applied to them. These per- 
sons, it may be conjectured, are repre- 
sentatives of the very oldest extant 
official families in the land. For gen- 
erations their names have figured 
among the judges, the bailiffs, and 
the “procureurs” of Guernsey; in fact, 
the island’s oligarchy. They live in 
manors. Villages are named after 
them. Now and then one or other 
of them receives the honor of knight- 
hood. They are the refined ore in a 
land which, from their point of view, 
contains about ninety-eight per cent. 
of human dross. They form the apex 
of the social pyramid, and tradition 
and their own instincts empower them 
amply to use their heels to keep their 
little coterie uncontaminated by the 
presence of ambitious “nouveaux 
riches.” They are the great and wor- 
shipful “sixties,” in short; incompa- 
rably the best set in this amusing lit- 
tle market-garden of an island. 

I am sorry I cannot say how the 
terms “sixties” and “forties” origi- 
nated. Those whom it interrogated on 
the subject were no wiser than myself. 
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They had accepted them from their 
parents, who had them from their an- 
cestry. This is all the popular infor- 
mation going on the subject. But 
that the category is a very real one, 
there can be no doubt. You must 
have the highest of high credentials if 
you look for a smile from an un- 
doubted member of the “sixties.” Oth- 
erwise, Guernsey’s “upper-ten” will 
have nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary to say to you. 

Happil}, the traveller need himself 
know nothing of the heartaches oc- 
easioned by Guernsey’s social tyranny. 
He, at any rate, may view the matter 
dispassionately. Hence, I may express 
my unbiassed opinion that the insular 
great ones are a somewhat laughable 
spectacle to such of the world at large 
as knows of their existence. 

I have called them an oligarchy. 
The term does not seem to libel them. 
Thanks to their position and the 
variety of their consanguineous off- 
shoots, they may really be said to 
control the States or island House of 
Parliament. Some five-and-thirty 
thousand souls are under their sway. 
They are not, of course, likely to cut 
their own throats by doing anything 
to make the Privy Council at home 
consider if they would not be best 
deprived of their privilege of local 
rule. But they are quite strong 
enough to be vexatious, even in spite 
of the protests of the people. If they 
have a fad, they can drive it as far 
as it will go, and their subjects must 
bear the experiment as best they can. 

Quite recently, for example, legisla- 
tion in Guernsey has interfered rigor- 
ously with the publicans and hotel 
keepers of the island. From January 
1, 1895, no licensed house may be open 
on Sunday on any pretext whatever; 
nor may any game of chance (includ- 
ing whist) be played in an hotel. I 
hold no brief on behalf of spirituous 
liquors, and do not mind one straw 
if my inn cannot provide me with 
roulette as well as with towels and 
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toast. But methinks the temperance 
party in Guernsey, by this new law, 
have overstepped discretion. There 
have been many Puritans in the island 
ever since it showed its sympathies 
with Parliament quite early in the 
strife between the king and Crom- 
well; but they have scarcely ever 
made their mark so strongly on their 
little realm. I write feelingly on this 
subject, because this new law cost me 
on a certain Sunday in January ten 
hours unwished-for abstinence both 
in food and drink. Not an hotel in 
the land would open its doors to me. 
Had I been dying, I understand, ter- 
ror of the inspector would still have 
been operative to keep a landlord from 
touching his bottles for me. That, 
however, sounds a trifle extravagant, 
and I hope it is so. But the solid fact 
remains, that the visitor who from 
this time forward proposes to spend 
a Sunday in peaceful pleasure among 
the rocks of Pleinmont or L’Erée, 
must be prepared not only with his 
own belly cheer, but also to take his 
chance of the weather absolutely. 
“They'd lift our license if we were to 
do it,” said one landlady, when I 
urged her to let me in, if only to rest. 
The landlady’s son, peeping about 
with sharp eyes, whispered, “The in- 
spector’s watching us;” the door was 
slammed in my face, and, dead weary, 
I had again to take to the highroad, 
unrefreshed. I passed a mean-eyed 
person in black at a house corner 
hard by. This, no doubt, was the in- 
spector. His dignity may be estimated 
by the light of Article 42 of the Island 
Licensing Act. “All fines shall be re- 
coverable, one-half by the States and 
one-half by the informer.” Guernsey 
must really look to itself, or it will 
get a ruinously bad name with the 
travelling British public in August. 

I shall not soon forget my distaste 
for Guernsey on this particular day. 
The country pumps were all chained, 
and in my petulance I saw self-right- 
eous smugness on every Sabbath-at- 
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tuned face I met for an hour or two. 
From one ugly rectangular farmstead 
after another sounded one-finger 
musical accompaniments to slow-sung 
hymns, in which all the members of 
the families seemed to be perfunc- 
torily joining. Not a dog barked. 
Now and then [I clashed with a 
solemn .group (their garments black 
as sin) evacuating a chapel and 
clutching their prayer-books as they 
slunk dismally homewards. The 
French monosyllables on their lips 
sounded like a mock of France. 

It was all very foolish, of course, 
and now I know better than to regis- 
ter this impression as a just one. 
Still, the lofty legislators of Guernsey 
may as well know how they are 
likely to raise prejudice against their 
little island if they continue to legis- 
late unfortunately. 

In truth, Guernsey is well enough 
if you stick fast to the coast line— 
especially in the south, and are not 
worried by unrealizable ambitions. 
Ruined forts and castles stud the 
rocks and excite to retrospect, Moulin 
Huet Bay is the noblest nook of cliff 
and reef scenery combined in all the 
islands, and the Water Lane leading 
to it was charming even in winter, 
with a glaze of thin ice over its un- 
fathomable depths of mud. The 
islanders are really a _ soft-spoken 
people, well disposed towards the 
stranger, whether or not he is inter- 
ested in early potatoes. I wonder how 
many times I received the answer, 
“Yes, please, sir,” when I asked if I 
was going right for my destination. 
‘The little girls, though seldom beauti- 
ful, curtsey beautifully, and the little 
boys do not (in winter at all events) 
pester for pence. I like the gorse 
hedges to the interior roads, and the 
more when they glow with blossom 
and hide the _ glass-houses behind 
them. I like also to see the calm- 
eyed Alderney cows at tether in the 
very small meadows allotted to them, 
with magpies flitting over their horns 
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from hedgerow to hedgerow. And, 
best of all, I like the view of Herm, 
Jethou, Sark and their satellite reefs 
as I saw them from my hotel window 
in St. Peter Port at sunrise or so. 

There are points in which Guernsey 
the proud, as a tourist resort, beats 
Jersey the more-favored. This nearer 
prospect of the other islands is dis- 
tinctly one of them. Another is the 
pleasant but mysterious fact that you 
get thirteen Guernsey pennies for a 
shilling. I have tried to face this 
problem of finance, but give it up. 
From the time when, early on arrival 
in St. Peter’s Port, I paid for a shil- 
ling book (no discount) with half a 
sovereign, out of which I received 
twelve franes change, to my last mo- 
ments in the island, spent in settling 
an hotel bill with mixed currency, it 
was evident that to live shrewdly in 
this island a man must keep his wits 
well exercised. Also the Guernsey air 
is more exhilarating to breathe than 
the Jersey air. 

But on the last subject, the charm- 
ing little isle of Sark claims undenia- 
bly to be mentioned. The three bois- 
terous days I spent on this sea-girt 
plateau, some three miles only by one 
and a half, are written in gold on my 
heart. I never enjoyed so gusty a 
time. It was impossible to stroll along 
the cliff edges to the north without 
frequent turns to leeward to inhale at 
ease and without constant anxiety 
about one’s headgear. And all day 
and all night the hotel windows rat- 
tled furiously, and the riot of the sea 
on the rocks made itself heard a mile 
from the coast. 

About six hundred placidsouls abide 
in Sark, and take no interest in the 
outer world. At least they take none 
in winter. When the summer comes, 
every serviceable cottage is turned 


into a lodging-house, and the island 
population is increased by one-half. 
More than three hundred visitors Sark 
will not receive, and there are times 
when suitors by the dozen, having 
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pealed to me: one in which a certain 
islander advertised his “several hun- 


crossed the eight more or less agitated 
miles of channel from Guernsey, 
for a sojourn among its bees and min- 
iature mountains and valleys, find 
themselves compelled at nightfall to 
return to the mother island. 

Sark is a beautiful little land, with 
a lord or seigneur having divers curi- 
ous rights, and a complete and harmo- 
nious system of home rule. When it 
was peopled by one of the De Carter- 
ets in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was 
divided into forty farms, the owner 
of each to have a voice in the island’s 
administration. As it was here in the 
days of Queen Bess, so it is now. The 
Court of Chefs Plaids in Sark consists 
of the Seigneur, the Sénéchal, the 
Prévot, the Greffier, and these forty 
worthy fathers of the soil. Not all 
the forty farms are now in individual 
hands, but a vote belongs to each of 
them, and the Seigneur, who has in- 
corporated two or three of them with 
his own estate, may, if he will, exer- 
cise his right of using such votes. 
There is also a local court for the trial 
of petty offences, and, of course, a 
prison. The latter is about -s large 
as a haystack, and holds two rogues 
when required, which is very seldom 
indeed. The gaoler, who showed it 
me, drew a handful of cobwebs on one 
side when he had sprung its rusty 
bolts and let me in. But no criminal 
may receive from the Sark Court a 
sentence of more than three days’ im- 
prisonment, or be fined more than 
three “sols tournois,” the British 
equivalent to which, I believe, is 4s. 
3¥%4d. If he is a thorough-paced rogue 
he goes to Guernsey, where the Royal 
Court will give him his due. 

There is a church in Sark, and at 
least one chapel. The island church- 
yard tells of the great age attained by 
the people; the Hamon clan being es- 
pecially fond of getting into the nine- 
ties before they shuffle off this mortal 
coil. You may read some unusual no- 


tices by the church door if you are 
inquisitive enough. Two of them ap- 





dred strong young cabbages;” and 
another in which the blacksmith “an- 
nounces that he has reduced the price 
of shoeing horses to 28. 6d. per horse.” 
You would not suppose there were 
many horses on this limited territory. 
But there are; and where there is one 
there are generally two. Tandem 
driving is quite the fashion among 
the farmers. Whether there be a load 
of deal planks to be fetched from the 
droll little harbor, or merely a couple 
of portmanteaux, the chances are a 
tandem cart will do the business. 

Sark’s two hotels exist for the sum- 
mer only. Yet if you wish to taste 
the winter here you will be refused at 
neither house. One lies in a glen, 
with trees hugging it and yet with the 
sea only a few minutes’ distant on 
foot. The other stands stoutly on the 
uplands, three hundred feet above the 
water level. From my rooms in this 
elevated and most hospitable house, I 
could see the channel waves tossing 
high against the rock islet of L’Etac, 
and I had but to stroll a hundred or 
two yards to the north to come to the 
famous old Sark Mill, on the island’s. 
summit (three hundred and eighty- 
five feet high), which for generations 
has ground corn for the inhabitants 
and flapped its great arms merrily be- 
fore the winter’s gales. 

Excitement in Sark in January 
there is none, save what you yourself 
beget by your unaccountable presence 
in the island. Field work is in prog- 
ress; ploughing, sowing by hand, 
and the like. It is the time, too, for 
building or getting ship-shape for the 
still far ahead holiday season. But 
they live easy lives in the land, and 
each morning a knot of broad-shoul- 
dered men in blue were to be seen, 
pipe in mouth, just outside the hotel, 
assembled to watch the passage of the 
steamers from Jersey to Guernsey and 
England. This was the most absorb- 
ing incident of the day, and when the 
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black moving specks had gone by the 
men dispersed. There are times when 
these specks “move” very considera- 
bly. The Sark villagers then chuckle 
gently and make remarks. 

As for Sark’s scenery, is not the fair 
record of it entered indelibly in many 
an English memory? Where in so 
small a compass shall you find such 
variety? One minute you are in a 
deep dell (yellow with primroses in 
spring), with abrupt sides to it, a 
graceful tinkling watercourse in its 
midst, and quite a coppice of trees on 
all hands. The next you are on the 
coast, with perpendicular cliffs of red 
and grey granite rising two or three 
hundred feet skywards, and many for- 
midable black teeth of rocks set like 
a guard in the sea beyond. There isa 
mannikin bay with a mannikin beach. 
There are caves. And at pleasure you 
may clamber from this charming level 
and in another minute or two sit on 
the breezy top of a grassy down, with 
an old cannon by your side, and all 
the sights of Sark suggestively ar- 
ranged for your vision. If there is 
anything truly thrilling in the Chan- 
nel Isles you may find it on the re- 
nowned Coupée, a natural bridge of 
rock connecting Sark proper with Lit- 
tle Sark. This causeway is two hun- 
dred and seventy feet above the sea, 
and only about six feet wide. I 
have been on far more awesome spots, 
and realized my insecurity less than I 
realized it here. Yet carts and little 
children use this road daily; though 
in a high wind there is unquestionable 
danger in the place. The word “sub- 
lime” is scarcely misapplied here. 

The lord of Sark lives in a cosy cas- 
tle among trees, set in a dimple of the 
land. In his garden are fig-trees and 
camellias, as well as palmetto and 
other plants that love low latitudes. 
But neither here nor elsewhere in 
Sark is one blinded by the effulgent 
stare of glass-houses. If for nothing 
else save this, Sark deserves to be 
reckoned the most interesting island 
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It is lit- 
It is 


on the Czar. 


of the Channel archipelago. 
tle, but it grips the affections. 
also cheap. 

As for Alderney, I did not voyage to 
it. I was content to see its snowclad 
cliffs at a distance. There are Alder- 
ney cows in England, as well as in 
this mournful island of dismantled 
fortresses and broken breakwaters. [ 
will visit Alderney when I am in the 
mood for an elegy on governmental 
wastefulness and neglect in the mat- 
ter of citadels and stones. 

CHARLES EDWARDES, 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
TRESPASSING ON THE CZAR, 
A CRIMEAN EXPERIENCE. 


“You had better get out here,” said 
the countess, as the britzka came out 
on the edge of the Crimean plateau, 
above the broad belt of undercliff which 
sloped away below us, a confusion of 
grey rock and green forest, to the dis- 
tant blue rim of the Black Sea. 

“You English like walking; besides, 
I want some wild peonies, which you 
can bring to the Villa W——. We lunch 
at two. Then this view has always the 
same effect on strangers; you will be 
silent or sentimental the rest of the way, 
and it is an hour’s drive down.” 

I thought marooning in a Crimean 
forest a severe penalty even for such 
offences against the social code; but I 
knew the countess too well to object, 
though our acquaintance only dated 
from that morning, when she had 
rescued me from the posting master at 
Simpheropol. He had asked me for 4 
drink out of my railway reading-lamp, 
under the impression it was a flask, 
Being a nervous Englishman, I had not 
the courage to refuse, nor the Russian 
to explain. Besides, I thought it could 
not be nastier than vodky; but it was, 
and he gave me incharge for an attempt 
to drug him, though the paraffin had 
certainly not acted as a sedative. If 
the countess had mot appeared, and 
settled everything out of hand by offer- 
ing me a lift over the mountains to 
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Yalta, 1 might have become an inter- 
national incident. 

“Yhat path »will take you straight 
down to the coast,” continued the 
countess. *‘You had better not leave 
it, because ef the Jewish vineyards; the 
elders sit on stages in the middle and 
shoot. Oh no! they don’t ask you to 
go, because, of course, no cne would 
do anything a Jew asked him. ‘he 
count—he is prokuror of the district— 
was so puzzled last week because an 
elder’s gun burst when firing at a tres- 
passer, and he was killed. The widow 
and six children—— Sad? Oh, you 
don’t understand. It vias the Jew that 
was killed. Well, they all came and 
accused the trespasser of murder; but 
the count let him off Siberia, because 
he agreed to marry his widow. Yes, I 
think the poor fellow iwas wrong to do 
so. But then, if the worst came to the 
worst, it would only be Siberia again, 
and it is only ten years for a Jewess. 
You will keep on the path, unless you 
meet people with packs, especially if 
they look like Greeks; they are always 
dangerous when smuggling. And if 
you come to a house keep away if it 
looks like a Tartar farm, for the men 
are abroad all day, and the women shut 
up, and the dogs go about in packs. 
Once they ate a Turk, all but his boots; 
and when the relatives claimed them 
the Tartar said they were his, because 
he owned the dogs, and the Turk be- 
longed to them and the boots to the 
Turk; so the count had them given to 
the pack, and restored them to the 
original owner. Then when you come 
to the coast follow the track along the 
cliffs, and it will bring you to the Villa 
Ww Don’t go the other way, or 
you will come to Livadia, the emperor's 
villa. There are three cordons of 
soldiers round it, and the neighborhood 
is very unhealthy, especially for stran- 
gers. It is really very dangerous the 
way you Englishmen will walk about in 
strange countries. Be sure and remem- 
ber about the Jew watchmen and the 
Greek smugglers, and the Tartar dogs, 
and the peonies and Livadia, and 
luncheon at two. I hope you will enjoy 
your walk. Aw _ revoir! Poskoryéi, 
Ivan!” 

I hoped so too, but not confidently, 








avilbg Suweleu WmiUCch abroad trom the 
Muliveuat repucatiuvu Lut lOVe UL wWUVeu- 
ture. 10 uppearuuce 1 asueW tue Ualivu- 
ulities Of tue Urea tu ve equauy dis- 
reputable, and 1 should have tised a 
clearer indication of viciousness in 
watchmen, smugglers, and watchdogs 
than their religion. 

After an hour’s walk through the 
woods I came out on the sea at the 
mouth of a wooded glen between two 
low scurped headlands. Wherever the 
cliffs were not absolutely sheer, under- 
growth and rank plants grew down to 
the shingle beach. The path ‘was 
unmistakable, a rough track leading up 
over the bluff on either side; but in one 
direction it led to luncheon and the 
countess, in the other to Livadia and 
the cordons. Scarcely was I securely 
impaled on the horns of this dilemma 
when I heard a clattering above, and a 
pony appeared over the eastern bluff. 
On the pony sat a portly personage in a 
blue caftan and a red fez. In one hand 
he held a large white umbrella open over 
his head; in the other he held a closed 
green one, with which he banged the 
pony when it made a false step. Be- 
hind him a long cavaleade of pack 
ponies successively topped the sky-line; 
every third or fourth was led by a 
picturesque ruffian with an armory of 
small arms in his sash. 

My rapidity of decision often in- 
creases with the emergency. In a 
moment I had decided, and had swiftly 
ascended the western bluff. At the top 
I turned. The cavalcade had halted, 
and the men were gathered round the 
man on the pony, who was gesticulat- 
ing with the closed umbrella and enforc- 
ing important points with the open 
one. 

“Well,” thought I, “they are certainly 
smugglers, and probably Greeks. I 
shall surely be taken prisoner, and 
probably held to ransom. I wish I had 
never left Ennismore Gardens. Better 
an August in London, where police are, 
than a villégiature with smugglers.” 
So I turned to go down the other slope, 
when below in the next glen I saw a 
flat-roofed building in a courtyard. Not 
a soul was to be seen, but the yard was 
full of dogs asleep in the sun or prowl- 
ing. 
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“Well,” I thought, ‘they are certainly 
watchdogs anu probabiy ‘Lartar. | 
shall surely ve bitten anu possibly de- 
voured. I wish 1 had waiked from 
Simpheropol. Better have worn oui 
one’s boots than have preserved them 
at the expense of one’s person.” So l 
turned again, and went intu the woods 
on the right. Atter pushing some way 
through the grass I came out on a Cclear- 
ing planted with vines. In the middle 
Was a staging, and ou it stood an un- 
kempt elderly individual. the sun 
glinted on the barrel of a long firelock 
as he moved from side to side, uttering 
at intervals a melodious bellow. 

“Well,” thought I, “he is certainly a 
watchman, and he looks like a Jew. 
If he sees me I shall surely be suot, and 
possibly prosecuted. Better any fate 
than a Jewish widow with six chil- 
dren.” So I returned to the cliffs, and 
made my way over the rocks, which 
were piled halfway up their face, 
through very thick scrub. When I 
reached the next headland I saw grow- 
ing above, on the top of the cliff, a grand 
bed of wild peonies. I climbed up a 
steep rock couloir to the top of the 
bluff, and sitting down among the 
peonies looked back on the supposed 
Tartar farm lying below in the full 
blaze of a Crimean sun. Nothing 
stirred except some restless or flea- 
bitten dog, but in the strip of shade 
under the eaves, on a bench which ran 
the length of the house, lounged yellow 
serge-clad soldiers in every attitude of 
heat and boredom. Along the glen, in 
the shade of rock and tree, stood sen- 
tries, as invisible to me when on the 
opposite bluff as I was then to them, but 
now as painfully apparent to me as 
I But I was in the middle of the 
peonies before this thought had had 
time to take shape. Unfortunately in 
moving I started a stone. which fell 
over the cliffs on the rocks below, ring- 
ing through the still air like a pistol 
shot. It was instantly answered by a 
hoarse challenge from the heach, re- 
peated a few yards further on. and 
again further, until the file-fire of Rus- 
sian gutturals died away round the next 
headland, and far inland up the glen. 

“Well.” thought I. “they are certainlv 
sentries, and evidently a cordon. I 
571 
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wish I hau never seen the countess. 
Better be convicted of poisoning a post- 
master than arrested for trespassing 
on the czar. I shall surely be shot and 
probably sent to Siberia, ror this is the 
Livadia cordon, and | am inside it.” 

1 carefully parted the peonies which 
screened me from the beach, and looked 
down. A soldier was standing ankle- 
deep in the ripple in an odd, constrained 
attitude. I wondered what he was do- 
ing, until I noticed that a little bright 
“o” under his cheek was a rifle barrel, 
and that I was looking down the muzzle. 
I withdrew to the depth of the peony 
bed. A half-hour, I should say, passed; 
I held my breath all the time. I was 
roused by a noise of clambering below, 
and slid one eye towards the edge of 
the peony bed. Close underneath the 
round red face of a Russian private 
rose over the rocks; he clambered stead- 
ily up, holding his rifle over his head, 
and stopping occasionally to wipe the 
sweat out of his eyes; for the rocks 
were steep and held the heat like a 
furnace, and he was a Northerner and 
a man of the Plains. At the foot of the 
little cliff he stopped; he looked at the 
peony bed at the top, he looked at the 
twenty feet of steep rock below it, then 
picked up a pebble and threw it up as 
a deputy. “Hoosh!” said he. I scuffled 
among the peonies to represent a 
startled animal, and he sat down with 
his back to the cliffs, with the air of a 
man who has done more than his duty 
and means to neglect it a little. 1 
picked a bunch of the peonies and 
looked out again; he still, like a good 
Russian. had his eyes fixed on Con- 
stantinople. 

I crept into the woods and through 
them, keeping a line which would take 
me out of the angle of the cordon within 
which I was caught. In the woods 1 
passed the other two cordons without 
difficulty, for I was on the lookout and 
they were not. Presently I came 
against a holly hedge. broke through it. 
and found myself in a labyrinth otf 
gardens. through which I wandered 
for hours, feeling like a character in the 
“Arabian Nights.” Never again shalt 
T see such a sight as those acres of un- 
dercliff. 

I frequently passed gardeners, but 
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they disturbed me no further than by 
their prutounu bows; tinally, in a Greek 
temple arranged as an orcuid nouse, 1 
came upon two young ladies cutting 
tlowers. My peonies appeared to draw 
their attention, and after a little 
whispering one asked in Russian, 
“Pray, sir, would you tell us where you 
found those peonies? My sister and | 
have often looked for them in tue park, 
but in vain. Oh, thank you! Indeed, 
we did not mean to deprive you—but if 
they were really intended for us—at 
least you must allow us to compensate 
you;” and she handed me her basket of 
orchids. 

“The peonies,” said I, “grow on the 
bluff inside the outside cordon; but they 
are difficult of access, and if I might 
sometimes bring some———” 

**To General V *s quarters, in the 
left wing,” said she. “We will ex- 
change them for some of these flowers 
which—are also difficult of access.” 

A harsh voice outside called, “Sonya, 
Masha!” 

“That is the general; we must not 
stay; do svidanya,” said they. 

I thought I must not either, and hur- 
ried away through the other end of the 
temple; but I now had a purpose. A 
bunch of peonies had brought me into 
Livadia; a basket of orchids should get 
me out of it. 

I walked as quickly as dignity would 
permit towards a distant stone wall in 
which was a gate and a grille faced 
outside with sheetiron. Beside it stood 
a guard-house, before it two sentries, 
and the great golden double-headed 
eagle sprawled and gaped above. As I 
came up the two soldiers crossed 
bayonets before the gate. 

“Why haven’t you opened the gate?’ 
said I; “I shall have to wait.” 

“Your well-bornship will pardon,” 
said one; “none may pass.” 

“Absurd,” said I. “You know who I 
am: open at once.” 

“Your high-well-bornship will deign 
to have patience; it is an order. His 
Majesty arrives to-morrow.” 

“Of course, but I hasten to her 
Supreme Excellency the Countess 
w . With these flowers from the 
noble ladies, the daughters of his Excel- 
leney the highly honored General 
V. Ma . 














“But I have not the key, your Excel- 
lency,” said the poor man in great dis- 
tress. 

“Disgraceful negligence!” said I; “go, 
get it at once.” 

“But the sergeant has it; and he is 
digging potatoes, and I dare not leave 
my post.” 

I turned away in despair, to try some- 
where else, when in the distance, up 
the vista of gardens, I saw the two 
young ladies of the temple, standing 
with a big man in a large white cap 
and the uniform of a general of the 
Guard. One of them held the fatal 
peonies in her hand, and the big man 
appeared to be interested in the con- 
versation. Suddenly he wheeled round 
and strode swiftly in the direction of 
the gate. E 

“There is General V »”’ said I to 
the sentries, pointing out the white cap 
in the distance, as it appeared over an 
intervening cluster rose. “If he comes 
and finds me waiting here, there will 
be a terrible row. Now I do not like 
getting anybody into trouble, so I will 
incommode myself so far as to climb 
over the gate.” 

“Thank your high-well-born Supreme 
Excellency,” said the guards. 

I went up that gate like a squirrel, 
orchids and all, for the general’s steps 
were already crunching the gravel of 
the path behind. As I bestrode the 
golden eagle he saw me, picked up his 
sword, and ran, his spurs winking 
over the grass in the sunlight and the 
orders twinkling on his tunic. I pride 
myself on being the first foreigner who 
ever made a Russian general run. 

I cut the descent short, picked myself 
up, and hurried down the avenue, pray- 
ing that the iron gate might be bullet- 
proof, and the potato garden not con- 
venient to the guard-house. I did not 
run, but that was on account of the 
patrols: Some of them barred the way, 
but I waved them aside with the or- 
chids, and they fell back apologetically, 
and saluted. Presently I met a well- 
appointed brougham, empty: I stopped 
it, got. in, and told the coachman to 
drive quickly to the Villa W At 
sunset I entered the countess’s hall. 

I was met by the count. You're safe, 
then,” said he; “that will save trouble; 
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but,” he asked anxiously, “have you 
the wild peonies of the countess?’ 

‘‘No, but I have the hothouse orchids 
of the general’s daughter,” 1 replied. 
He shook his head dubiously, and we 
went into the drawing-room. 

“You are late for luncheon,” said the 
countess, “and you have not the 
peonies. Don’t explain; it will bore 
me—— Oh! how lovely! You English- 
men are wonderful; at noon I leave you 
in the forest on foot, looking for peonies; 
at sunset you come out of it in a car- 
riage and pair, with priceless orchids. 
Pray explain how you came by them. 
No, it will not bore me. Why, Livadia 
has not their like! What, you think it 
has? Very well, then the count shall 
take you there to-morrow—you could 
not get in otherwise—with an intro- 
duction to General V. , the groom 
of the palace, who will show you the 
gardens. He has very pretty daughters; 
take them a bouquet and they will give 
you flowers which you can bring to me.” 

But I did not explain; nor did I go to 
Livadia, not seeing any point in which 
I could improve on my first visit. 

YEGOR YEGOREVITSCH. 








From Temple Bar. 
MATTHEW PRIOR. 

One day in the year 1680 the Earl 
of Dorset and other gentlemen being at 
the Rummer Tavern, Charing Cross— 
then a fashionable rendezvous—a dis- 
pute arose about the meaning of a par- 
ticular passage in Horace, which, not 
being settled to the satisfaction of those 
present, one of them said he was mis- 
taken if there was not a young fellow 
in the house—the nephew of mine host— 
who was able to set them all right, and 
proposed sending for him. On this 
recommendation all the company de- 
sired he might be called in, when, the 
difficulty being proposed to him, he 
explained it with so much modesty that 
the Earl of Dorset—the Meecenas of his 
age—immediately resolved to take him 
under his protection, and soon after he 
was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The young scholar who thus 
came to the rescue was Matthew Prior 





—Matt Prior, as his friends affection- 
ately called him—well named our En- 
glish Horace. “Who now reads Prior?” 
we might say, as Pope said of Cowley. 
Yet he is the wittiest and most graceful 
of all our English poets, whether he is 
writing lines to “Young Lord Buckhurst 
playing with a cat,” or to “The Countess 
of Exeter playing on a flute, a ballad on 
the Thief and the Grave Cordelier,” or 
stanzas to:— 


Miss Kitty, beautiful and young, 
But wild as colt untamed. 


Prior soon vindicated his patron’s: 
discrimination. While he was at Cam- 
bridge Dryden published his grotesque 
but powerful satire, “The Hind and the 
Panther’’—the first fruit of his apostasy 
to Rome—in which wolves, bears, and 
foxes gravely debate the deepest points 
of theology and vent their spite against 
“the milk-white hind, immortal and un- 
changed,” type of the true Church. 
The fable lent itself to parody, and 
Prior and his friend Charles Montague 
came out with a clever burlesque called 
“The Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse.” Montague was an earl’s 
grandson, and soon got preferment. 
Prior had to wait, and he plaintively 
laments :— 


That one mouse thrives while t’other ’s 
starved. 


The Earl of Dorset did not, however, 
forget his protégé. He introduced him 
to the king, adding facetiously, “I have 
brought a mouse to have the honor of 
kissing your Highness’s hand.” The 
joke was explained to William, and he 
at once replied smiling, “You will do me 
a favor if you will put me in the way of 
making a man of him.” And he was as 
good as his word. Prior was soon made 
secretary of the English Embassy to the 
Congress at the Hague. His quick 
parts, his industry, his politeness, and 
his perfect knowledge of the French 
language marked him out for diplo- 
matic employment. He was a man of 
the world with the Horatian bonhomie 
and the Horatian capacity for enjoy- 
ment. At the Hague,as throughout life, 
he took care, he tells us:— 
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With labor assiduous due pleasure to mix, 

And in one day atone for the business of 
six; 

In a little Dutch chaise on a Saturday 
night, 

On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on 
my right. 

A very characteristic picture of the 

poet. He was frankly epicurean:— 


*Tis the mistress, the friend, and the bot- 
tle, old boy, 

Which create al: the pleasure peor mortals 
enjoy 

—but his epicureanism, like that of the 

Roman poet, is so genial and so grace- 

ful that it never jars upon us. 

Prior’s gaiety and wit were just suited 
to the French character, and made him 
highly popular at the French court, 
where he went as English plenipo- 
tentiary, and where he lived in con- 
siderable splendor. Louis writes: “I am 
impatiently expecting Mr. Prior, who is 
very agreeable to me.” One bon mot 
of his is worth recording. He was be- 
1.g shown the celebrated pictures in 
which Le Brun has ostentatiously repre- 
sented on the ceiling of the gallery of 
Versailles the exploits of Louis, and 
was asked whether Kensington Palace 
could boast such decorations. “No, 
sin,” he replied; “the memorials of my 
master’s actions are to be seen every- 
where but in his own palace.” 

There is another anecdote—told by 
Macaulay—which illustrates his diplo- 
matie address. His chief in the em- 
bassy to the Hague was Portland, who 
thought wits and poets a profane and 
licentious set. Prior set himself to re- 
move this unfavorable impression. He 
talked on serious subjects seriously, 
quoted the New Testament appositely, 
vindicated Hammond from the charge 
of popery, and by way of a decisive 
blow, gave the definition of a true 
Chureh from the nineteenth article. 
Portland stared at him. “I am glad, 
Mr. Prior, to find you so good a Chris- 
tian. I was afraid you were an athe- 
ist.” “An atheist! My good Lord,” 
cried Prior, “what could lead your lord- 
ship to entertain such a suspicion?” 
“Why,” said Portland, “I knew that 





you were a poet, and I took it for 
granted you did not believe in God.” 
“My lord,” said the wit, “you do us 
poets the greatest injustice. Of all 
people we are the farthest from athe- 
ism, for the atheists do not even wor- 
ship the true God whom the rest of 
mankind acknowledge, and we are al- 
ways invoking and hymning false gods 
whom everybody else has renounced.” 
This last was true enough. Venus, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Cupid—the whole 
mythological machinery of Olympus is 
in full play in Prior’s poetry, as it is in 
that of his contemporaries. It was the 
fashion of that pseudo-classical age; 
but with Prior the gods and goddesses 
are brought on the stage only by way of 
burlesque, not of pretty pagan conceits, 
as they are by the poetasters of his 
time. One of the most stinging of his 
satires is the simile in which he com- 
pares these same poetasters to a squir- 
rel jumping in its revolving cage:— 


Still dancing in an airy round, 
Well pleased with their own verse’s sound. 


Prior himself never soars to the 
empyrean, nor does he seek to. He 
rises in his “Solomon” to a lofty didactic 
strain, but mostly he pipes on “the 
lower slopes.” It is the wit and the 
savoir faire of the man of the world 
which charms us in him, not any poetic 
rhapsodies—a wit not misanthropic, 
like that of Swift, or malignant, like 
that of Pope, but good-humored, spark- 
ling, and always sane. He threw off 
epigrams, tales, songs, satires, epitaphs, 
and odes just as the inspiration seized 
him or the subject arose. Surely he 
must have had a prophetic glimpse of 
Mr. Gladstone when he penned the 
lines:— 


For you may speak in Tully’s tongue, 
And all the while be in the wrong: 


and of the Board School when he 
wrote:— 


And .. you would improve your thought, 
You must be fed as well as taught. 


Here is his own epitaph by himself:— 
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Nobles and heralds, by your leave 

Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher? 


In his version of the old story of 
Danae, entitled “The Padlock,” we 
have a good instance of his wit and 
sense :— 


Tell us, mistaken husband, tell us 

Why so mysterious, why so jealous? 
Does the restraint, the bolt, the bar, 
Make us less curious, her less fair? 


Sir, will your questions never end? 
I trust to neither spy nor friend, 
In short, I keep her from the sight 


Of every human face.—She’ll write. 


From pen and paper she’s debarred. 
Has she a bodkin and a card? 

She’ll prick her mind—she will, you say, 
But how will she that mind convey? 


I keep her in one room: I lock it. 

The key (look here) is in this pocket. 

The keyhole, is that left? Most certain, 

She'll thrust her letter through, Sir Mar- 
tin. 


Dear angry friend, what must be done, 
Is there no way? There is but one: 
Send her abroad and let her see 

That all this mingled mass which she, 
Being forbidden, longs to know, 

Is a dull farce, an empty show: 
Powder and pocket-glass and beau, 

A staple of romance and lies, 

False tears and real perjuries. 

Let her behold the frantic scene, 

The women wretched, talse the men; 
And when, these certain ills to shun, 
She would to thy embraces run, 
Receive her with extended arms, 
Seem more delighted with her charms, 
Wait on her to the Park and play, 

Put on good humor, make her gay; 
Be to her virtues very kind, 

Be to her faults a little blind, 

Let all her ways be unconfined, 

And clap your padlock on—her mind. 


Instead of clapping the padlock on 
her mind we have taken it off—with a 
vengeance! and we have the “New 
Woman” as our reward. 

Prior, as diplomatist, had helped to 
arrange the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and of course when the Whigs 





came into power his conduct was chal- 
lenged; he was impeached on a charge 
of holding clandestine conferences with 
the enemy—as if, as he remarks, any 
treaty was ever settled without pre- 
liminary negotiations—and formally im- 
prisoned for two years. He turned his 
imprisonment, however, to good ac- 
count, like Bunyan and Lovelace, and 
composed his “Alma”’—a Hudibrastic 
poem in three books on “The Progress 
of Mind.” Nothing could better illus- 
trate Prior’s power of enlivening a dull 
subject than this. It was the only poem 
the authorship of which Pope coveted. 
Here is some of Prior’s philosophy :— 


Alma merely is a scale, 
And motives like the weights prevail 
If neither side turn down or up 
With loss or gain, with fear or hope. 
The balance always would hang even 
Like Mahomet’s tomb ’twixt earth and 

heaven. 

This, Richard, is a curious case: 
Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or stale; 
ln this sad state your doubtful choice 
Would never have the casting voice, 
Which best nor worst you could not think, 
And die you must for want ce. drink, 
Unless some chance inclines your sight, 
Setting one pot in fairer light. 
Then you prefer or A or B, 
As lines and angles best agree; 
Your sense resolyed impels your will, 
She guides your hand—so drink your fill. 


With his fall Prior lost of course all 
his emoluments; but he had still his 
fellowship—it would be bread and 
cheese to him when all else failed, he 
had said, when reproached with keep- 
ing it, and his fellowship and the profits 
of a five guinea quarto edition of his 
poems kept him in affluence as a bach- 
elor, for Prior never married; he is con- 
stantly girding at marriage. In his tale 
ealled “The Ladle” he tells how:— 


The honest farmer and his wife. 

To years declined from prime of life, 

Had struggled with the marriage noose 

As almost every couple does; 

Sometimes my plague, sometimes my dar- 
ling, 

Kissing to-day, to-morrow snarling, 
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Jointly submitting to endure 
That evil which admits no cure. 


Like Eloise, Prior thought that 


Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment 
flies. 


But he is a devoted admirer of the 
fair sex, and if his love songs lack depth 
and passion, no poet can turn a prettier 
compliment. Here is one:— 


As afternoon one summer’s day 
Venus stood bathing in a river, 
Cupid a-shooting went that way, 
New strung his bow, new filled his 
quiver. 


With skill he chose his sharpest dart, 
With all his might his bow he drew, 

Swift to his beauteous parent’s heart 
The too well guided arrow flew. 


I faint, I die! the goddess cried; 
Oh! cruel, couldst thou find no other 
To wreak thy spleen on? Parricide, 
Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother. 


Poor Cupid, sobbing, scarce could speak; 
Indeed, mama, I did not know ye. 
Alas! how easy my mistake? 
T took you for your likeness, Chloe. 


Who was this fair rival of Venus, 
Prior’s Chloe? Spence in his anecdotes 
asserts that she was a woman cf the 
lowest class. Others say she was ideal. 
“I know the contrary,” says John 
Wesley —an unexceptionable witness. 
“T have heard my eldest brother say her 
name was Miss Taylor; that he knew 
her well, and that she once came to him 
in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, pur- 
posely to ask his advice. She told him, 
“Sir, I know not what todo. Mr. Prior 
makes large professions of his love, but 
he never offers me marriage.” My 
brother advised her to bring the matter 
to a point at once. She went directly to 
Mr. Prior and asked him plainly, “Do 
you intend to marry me or no?’ He 
said many soft and pretty things, on 
which she said, “Sir, in refusing to an- 
swer you do answer. I will see you no 
more.” And she did see him no more to 
the day of his death. But afterwards 
she spent many hours standing and 
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weeping at his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. There let her stand, ye inquisi- 
tive critics, the true Chloe as we would 
fain picture her. 

The poet’s lines to the historian 
Mezeray have a pathetic interest attach- 
ing tothem. There are several stanzas, 
but one only need be quoted:— 


All covet life, yet call it pain; 
All feel the ill, but shun the cure: 
Can sense this paradox endure ?— 
Resolve me, Cambray or Fontaine. 


Sir Walter Scott about a year before 
his death, on a border tour with Lock- 
hart, met two beggars—old soldiers— 
one of whom recognized the baronet 
and bade God bless him. The mendi- 
cants went on their way and “we’— 
it is Lockhart who is describing the 
scene—“stood breathing on the knoll. 
Sir Walter followed them with his eye, 
and planting his stick firmly on the sod 
repeated without break or hesitation 
Trior’s verses to the historian Mezeray. 
That he applied them to himself was 
touchingly obvious.” 

All that Prior wrote is witty and 
graceful, but it is in his tales that the 
poet is undoubtedly at his best, that he 
discovers what Cowper calls _ his 
“charming ease.” Take Hans Carvel, 
the jealous husband, married to a frisky 
wife, the old story of January and 
May :— 


He thought of what he did not name, 

And would reform but durst not blame. 

At first he therefore preached his wife 

The comforts of a pious life; 

Told her how transient beauty was, 

That all must die, and flesh was grass. 

He brought her sermons, psalms, and 
graces, 

And doubled down the useful places. 


To little purpose, as usually happens:— 


In short, the trade was still the same: 
The dame went out, the colonel came. 


But fragmentary quotation is unfair— 
most of all of tales. 

It is highly diverting to find in Bos- 
well’s Johnson the usually lax Boswell 
shocked at the indelicacy of Prior’s 
Tales, and the stern moralist pooh- 
poohing his squeamishness. “No, sir, 




















is nothing in Prior’s Tales. 


there 
Prior is a ladies’ book. No lady is 
ashamed to have it standing in her 


library. Your Lord Hailes” (whom 
Boswell had called in aid) “‘mus* be 
more combustible than most persons.” 
Charles Lamb tells us how he was once 
detected by a familiar damsel reclined 
at ease upon the grass on Primrose Hill 
reading “Pamela,” and how the damsel 
seated herself down by him and read 
in company till she rose, leaving the 
blush with him. “There was nothing to 
be ashamed of,” he says, “but I could 
have wished it had been—any other 
book.” Neither is Prior the book one 
would choose to read under such c'‘r- 
cumstances. But after all Prior’s one 
unpardonable offence is having para- 
phrased the exquisite old ballad “The 
Nut Brown Maid” into the pretentious 
stanzas of “Henry and Emma,” with 
their rhetorical pomp and stucco senti- 


ment. 
EDWARD MANSON. 





From Good Words. 
THE JANISSARIES. 
BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, 
LL.D. 


One of the sights of Constantinople, 
which every visitor makes a point of 
seeing, is the Museum of the Janis- 
saries, at the end of the At-Meidan, or 
Great Square. This is a rude and 
somewhat dilapidated building, con- 
taining a gallery of figures as large as 
life, made of ‘wax or stucco, and 
colored according to nature, in the man- 
ner of Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. 
They represent the famous old Foot- 
guards of the empire, variously dressed 
in typical clothing, and engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations or brandishing their 
formidable weapons. The collection is 
@ most extraordinary one, and the im- 
pression which the fierce, sinister faces 
and suggestive attitudes produce will 
not soon be forgotten. It is like the 
effect of a bad dream after reading 
“Blue Beard” or the most blood-curd- 
ling tale of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 


D.D., 


The Janissaries. 
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tainments. In these figures appears 
before your eye, as a series of vivid 
realistic personalities, the redoubtable 
Force that won and maintained its 
empire for Turkey, and formed the 
most powerful element in its civil and 
religious history for several hundred 
years. They come out from the vague, 
misty background of your historical 
imagination, and stand up before you 
in all their grim and terrible reality. 
Your interest in the subject is excited, 
and you wish to know something more 
about them than their mere name and 
ottice. 

After you leave the weird museum, 
you visit the vast enclosure of the 
Seraglio, which has been thrown open 
to the public since the time of the 
Crimean war; and there, on the upper 
terrace, you see the court of the 
Janissaries, where the troops used to 
dwell, opening from a splendid gate of 
white and black marble, ornamented 
with small pillars of Verde-antique, 
called the Babi-Hoomayoon, or the 
Sublime Porte. And beyond the Mint, 
in a great open space, you see an 
enormous tree, probably the biggest 
you ever saw, with the exception of the 
famous old plane-tree in one of the 
streets of Damascus. This specimen 
is called the plane-tree of the Janis- 
saries, and is still fresh and vigorous. 
Its trunk is burnt and blackened by 
fire, for it used to be employed as a 
kitchen for cooking the food of the 
soldiers. All these objects still further 
increase your interest in the great mili- 
tary corporation, and surround it with 
a halo of picturesqueness, under which 
you strive to recover from the mouldy 
past some particulars regarding its 
eventful career. 

The Janissaries are unique in the his- 
tory of the world. Nothing like them 
has ever been known in the constitution 
of any state. We think of them some- 
how in association with the Mamelukes 
of Egypt; but though there were some 
points in common between them, they 
differed widely in their character and 
aim. The Mamelukes, though origi- 
nally a race of slaves, founded a sover- 
eign dynasty in Egypt; but the Janis- 
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saries, even at the height of their 
power, never ceased to be soldiers, and 
they maintained throughout all their 
history the proofs and symbols of their 
lowly origin. They made and unmade 
sovereigns, but they never aspired tu 
the high positions of the state, and 
were content to fill their original posts. 
Not one of their number ever occupied 
the throne of Turkey, and the whole 
corps acted ostensibly only as _ its 
guardians. They formed the first 
standing army of which we have any 
record; but they were appointed not as 
the defenders of the national interests, 
but simply as the executors of the per- 
sonal designs of the sultan. The name 
by which they were best known and 
which inspired most awe was Yeni- 
tzer, signifying in Turkish the New 
Army, because it superseded, as a per- 
petual and consolidated force, the old 
troops which were raised only in 
emergencies and scattered when war 
was over. 

It was Amurath I. who, in 1389, 
formed this military body in order to 
strengthen himself not only against 
the foes outside his dominions, but also 
against the internal dissensions of his 
own chiefs. Taking advantage of the 
Mahometan law, according to which he 
was entitled to a fifth part of the cap- 
tives taken in war, he selected for his 
own use the strongest, handsomest, 
and most intelligent of the prisoners 
captured at the close of his campaign 
against the Sclavonian races in the east 
of Europe. These young men were of 
Christian parentage; but when they 
became the slaves of Amurath they 
were converted to the religion of the 
Prophet, isolated from all connection 
not only with Christians but even with 
other Moslems, and shut up with their 
monarch alone, so that knowing no 
other chief or master they might de- 
vote themselves to his interests exclu- 
sively. In order to work upon the su- 
perstitious imaginations of the people, 
and to imparttothenew corps the high- 
est sanctions of religion, he consecrated 
it by the blessing not of the ordinary 
clergy, but of a celebrated Dervish of 
exceptional holiness called Hadzy- 
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Bektache. Standing in front of the 
youthful soldiers as they were drawn 
up before him, he stretched the long 
sleeve of his gown over the head of the 
foremost, and said: “May your coun- 
tenances be ever bright, your hands 
victorious, your swords keen. May 
your spears always hang over the 
heads of your enemies; and wherever 
you go may you return with a white, 
that is an honorable, face.” Thus 
adopted into the Mussulman faith, they 
assumed the name of the saint who had 
blessed them, and became afterwards 
known as the Hadzy-Bektache Odzaghi, 
the hearth or family of Hadzy- 
Bektache. And in remembrance of this 
solemn ceremony they wore on their 
heads during parade a kind of white 
felt cap called a kulah, to which was 
attached a large and broad strip of 
coarse cloth hanging down behind over 
their shoulders. This cloth repre- 
sented the sleeve of the cloak which 
the great Islam saint wore when he 
consecrated them. 

The Janissaries always kept up the 
memory of their lowly origin and servile 
functions as a body of slaves belonging 
to the household of the sultan; and it 
is strange to think of this fierce soldiery 
deriving their military titles and dig- 
nities from their domestic duties and 
the homely names of common family 
life. They were divided into com- 
panies of one hundred men, called ortas 
or chambers, all living entirely in com- 
mon. The chief officer was called the 
head soup-maker; and under him was 
another officer called the head cook; 
and under him in turn was a third 
called the head water-carrier; and the 
lowest officer bore the name of general 
eaterer, who provided the food of the 
company. The ensigns of each orta or 
troop were the iron pots in which the 
soup was carried daily from the bar- 
racks to the different guard-houses. 
They were usually three in number, 
and were placed under the care of the 
subaltern officers. Around these pots 
the members of the corps gathered to- 
gether, not only for their food at meal- 
times, but also in solemn conclave in 
times of difficulty and trouble in order 
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to shape out their course of conduct. 
To lose one of these pots was the great- 
est misfortune that could befall the 
troop; while if they were captured in 
war all the officers ‘were deprived of 
their rank and the regiment itself pub- 
licly disgraced. And to carry out still 
further the menial associations of a 
slave’s domestic life, the military badge 
which every soldier wore in his cap 
was the wooden spoon with which he 
ate his soup. 

The full force of the Janissaries was 
maintained not only by the sul- 
tan’s share of the captives taken in 
every war, but also by a fixed tribute 
of boys selected every five years from 
the Christian population of the frontier 
provinces from the Euxine to the Adri- 
atic. The recruiting party had the 
night to appropriate all the Christian 
youths in such places, above the age of 
seven, who were distinguished for their 
beauty, their strength, or their promise 
of ability. Thus the flower of Christen- 
dem formed from time to time this 
Turkish militia; and the secret of its 
success was that it depended for its 
continuity, not upon native Turk- 
ish blood, but upon the best for- 
eign blood of the conquered races, 
whose strength and proficiency were 
in this way by the perfection of 
craftiness turned against themselves. 
The head of the army which besieged 
Rhodes in the time of Moham- 
med II. was a descendant of the 
Christian sovereigns of Byzantium. 
Ibrahim, the favorite general of the 
great Solyman, was of Christian par- 
entage; and more than a dozen of the 
best Turkish commanders whose names 
are conspicuous in history, were of 
Sclavoniec origin. The Christians were 
thus crushed by the forces drawn from 
their own bosom, and the vampire of 
tyranny was fed from their own veins. 

The young recruits were initiated into 
the Moslem faith by the usual cere- 
mony of circumcision, and then were 
transferred for careful special educa- 
tion to the seclusion of the Seraglio. 
They had to perform hard labor, and 
were subjected to the severest disci- 
pline. They were trainedto undergo all 
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kinds of hardships, and to submit to pri- 
vations of food and clothing and rest. 
They had often to spend whole nights 
in watching or practising their arms, 
and were not permitted to give way to 
sleep. In this Spartan fashion their 
spirits were made courageous, and 
their bodies active and hardy for the 
purposes of war—which was the only 
end of their existence set before them. 
When they were raised into the corps 
of the Janissaries, they were placed 
in cloister-like barracks, where the 
younger served the older, and the rule 
of silence and subjection was strictly 
enforced. Their frugal fare, their 
coarse, simple dress, their rigid disci- 
pline and habit of mute obedience, re- 
minded one of the austerities of convent 
life, and they might well have been de- 
scribed as “soldier monks.” 

They had a further resemblance to 
the monastic fraternity in their 
celibacy. They had no home but the 
common ortas or chambers of the bar- 
racks like the cells of monks; they had 
no kindred but their fellow-soldiers. 
They had to forego and forget what- 
ever old family ties might have bound 
them, and they were not allowed to 
contract any new ones. They were to 
live entirely for their corps. They 
were bound to each other and to the sul- 
tan by the most tremendous oaths of 
fealty. They were affiliated with the 
order of the Dervishes founded by the 
great Saint of Islam who had originally 
consecrated their order; and with these 
Moslem fanatics they maintained 
throughout the whole period of their 
history the closest fellowship. The 
sheik of these Dervishes was officially 
the head of the principal orta or chain- 
ber of Janissaries; and they were 
known indiscriminately as “the breth- 
renof thesword,” and “the brethren of 
prayer.” Thus the animating principle 
of the Janissaries was a religious en- 
thusiasm, similar to that which in- 
spired the first followers of Mahomet, 
and made the crescent and the scimitar 
everywhere victorious. They carried 
out the doctrine of the great military 
prophet of Mecca, that the sword is the 
key both of heaven and hell—the chief 
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instrument of religion, and that the 
merit of fighting for the faith with 
physical weapons surpassed all other 
merit whatsoever. Their religion was 
the religion of the sword; and no native 
Mahometans were so fierce or so re- 
morseless as these Christian renegades, 
who were the bitterest enemies of those 
countrymen of theirs who remained 
true to their former religion. 

This consecration of religion gave 
a great importance to the order of the 
Janissaries, and raised it to the most 
privileged position in the state. Not 
only did the chief Moslem saints belong 
to it, as we have seen, but the sultan 
himself, as the revered head of Islam, 
was enrolled as a member. He was the 
first common-soldier on their muster- 
roll. He devoted his own sons to the 
service, and made them Janissaries 
from their birth. When a son was 
born to the reigning sultan, he took the 
child and placed him in the arms of the 
lieutenant of the corps, who after kiss- 
ing the hem of the mantle of the child, 
gave him to the chief of the eunuchs, 
who carried him back to the harem. 
By this ceremony the child was adopted 
into the great order. This military 
brotherhood had some resemblance in 
the Mahometan world to the orders of 
the Knights Templars and of the 
Knights of St. John in the Christian 
world, with whom they often contended 
in arms. But they differed, not only 
in many particulars of organization 
and character, but also in this most im- 
portant one, that the Janissaries were 
incorporated with the Mahometan 
Church, whereas the Christian knights, 
although they fought under the banner 
of the Cross, had no place in the monas- 
tie or ecclesiastical system. The Janis- 
saries also existed as an order for a 
very much longer period than any 
order of Christian knighthood, and did 
more varied and important services to 
the state. 

The history of the Janissaries, as 
might have been expected from their 
origin, training and character, is full of 
exciting adventures. Like the famous 
band of soldiers formed about the same 
time of the free mountaineers of 





Switzerland, this infantry of the East 
composed of Christian slaves, proved 
invincible wherever their arms were 
directed. They boasted, and not with- 
out a very large measure of truth, that 
they never turned their backs upon the 
foe; and they passed from victory to 
victory with a fiery valor which never 
seemed to be extinguished. They were 
called “the nerve and sinew” of the 
Ottoman army; and they had more to 
do than all other forces put together 
in the extension of the Turkish sway, 
and in times of peril in the salvation of 
the empire. In their engagements they 
opposed a formidable phalanx of men 
severely disciplined, expert in all the 
artifices of war, blindly devoted to their 
religion and to the person of their 
master and comrade, often to the un- 
disciplined troops of Christian princes, 
under the command of feudal chiefs, 
and a crowd of knights who had no re- 
ligious inspiration and no union amonz 
themselves; and it need not be won- 
dered at that the victory should have 
remained in almost every case with the 
Moslem soldiers. The Janissaries were 
reserved for the most desperate actions, 
for the last attack in the field, after the 
ordinary cavalry and infantry had 
done their utmost, and for the charge 
of the forlorn hope when the entrench- 
ments were carried, and the walls of 
the besieged were scaled. There was 
one corps among them retained for any 
work that was more perilous than 
usual. They were known by the name 
of Dal Kilitz—or “warriors of the 
naked sword’—because they threw 
away their scabbards in token of their 
resolution to conquer or die. They had 
no captain of their own, but were at 
the orders of the chief commander of 
the Ottoman army—to send them in 
desperate cases wherever their services 
were required. In times of peace the 
Janissaries acted as the police of Con- 
stantinople, and as the body-guard of 
the sultan, They also occupied the 
garrisons of the fortified places, and 
were employed as a guard of honor for 
the ambassadors of Christian powers; 
and they were also attached to the con- 
sulates in the commercial towns and 
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ports of the Levant. On the bloody 
field of Varna, in “the burning 
core of battle,” they stood firm 
against the chivalry of Hunyadi, 
ealled from his daring deeds “the 
devil,” and helped to gain the great 
victory which laid the foundations of 
the Ottoman State. On the plains of 
Angora, faint with thirst and with the 
blazing heat of a July sun, they formed 
all day an unflinching and impene- 
trable wall, under the blood-red banner 
of their master, the notorious Bajazet, 
which sustained the whole shock of the 
vast Asiatic hordes of Timour the Tar- 
tar, until they were obliged to give way 
at last before overwhelming numbers. 
In this fatal fight their sultan was car- 
ried captive to the Mongolian tent; and 
this fresh irresistible wind from the 
desert swept away the foul corruption 
of his rule. 

And so this religious soldiery pros- 
pered, receiving the highest commen- 
dation from the state, and exempted 
from the extortionate taxation to 
which all the other members of the 
community were subjected. Their 
revenues were derived from fiefs which 
were often bestowed as the reward of 
bravery. Their pay was high and their 
rations abundant and good, while the 
soldiers of Christendom were irregu- 
larly paid, and had in general but a 
very poor commissariat. But it is 
obvious that an exclusive body of 
soldiers, having no interest save war, 
no home save the barracks, and instead 
of the ordinary ties of country and kin- 
dred knew only devotion to the Prophet 
and the sultan, must sooner or later 
have become a source of great danger 
to the state. So long as their royal 
masters ‘were men of iron nerve and 
dauntless energy, they were firmly held 
in leash, and did eminent service, not 
only to them personally, but alsoto their 
country. But in later times, when a 
succession of pusillanimous and vo- 
luptuous sultans occupied the throne, 
and all kinds of abuses crept in, they 
became demoralized, and were em- 
ployed in the intrigues of the Seraglio, 
and as the tools of ambitious conspira- 
tors. Their association ‘with the Church 





brought them under the evil influence 
of the ulemas, who aspired to govern 
the state, and, when opposed by the 
secular forces, plotted to overthrow the 
established order of things. 

Under the sacerdotal cloak and the 
banner of religion, the fanatical expo- 
nents of Mahometan orthodoxy fo- 
mented rebellion, and stirred up the 
Janissaries to dissatisfaction with their 
condition. As the sole actors, or as the 
partisans of the grand viziers, it was 
always the high clergy who, by their 
intrigues, created the revolts, or jor- 
baliks, as they were called, which from 
time to time raged in the camp of the 
Military Brotherhood. Lampoons and 
seditious papers were affixed to the 
doors of the mosques, and by meansof 
conflagrations in different parts of the 
city the formidable corps made known 
their grievances. The old ties between 
them and the sultan were severed. In- 
stead of regarding him as their captain 
and comrade, they regarded him as a 
tyrannical foe; while he in turn looked 
upon them as the possible instruments 
for dethroning or assassinating him. 
This mutual distrust led to the over- 
turning of all order, and the complete 
disorganization of the state. Constanti- 
nople was given over to a reign of ter- 
ror. Whatever wars were carried on 
during this period ‘were not inspired as 
formerly by the spirit of proselytism, 
or by patriotic zeal, but simply as a 
means of employment for the turbulent 
Janissaries, and of distraction from the 
intrigues of the Seraglio, and the 
machinations of the clergy. The formi- 
dable corps at length left the Seraglio, 
withdrew from the personal service of 
the sultan, and planted their standard 
of insurrection in the ancient Hippo- 
drome, where the mosque of Sultan 
Mahmoud is now situated; and from 
this centre the spirit of Janissarism 
spread throughout European Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Syria; and thousands 
of the noblest and wealthiest youths 
espoused the cause of the revolted 
troops, and the sultan was left alone to 
calm or brave the storm as best he 
eould. The success of this first revolt 
made the Janissaries arrogant and over- 
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bearing towards all the authorities; and 
sultan after sultan was deposed, in- 
sulted, or murdered by the insurgents. 

At last the shadowy line of weak and 
incapable sultans was interrupted by 
the appearance of Amurath IV., a 
young aspirant to the throne of stern 
resolution and fierce energy. When his 
predecessor ‘was deposed, one of the 
Janissaries dared to raise his hand 
against the fallen monarch, and smite 
him with his sword in the streets of 
the city. The young Amurath saw this 
indignity, and swore to be revenged 
upon the body which sanctioned it. 
After his return from a successful cam- 
paign against the Persians,- during 
which he obtained possession of Bazg- 
dad, and when he was securely seated 
upon the throne, he proceeded at once 
to cut off the officers and soldiers of the 
Janissaries who rebelled against him, 
and also to exterminate those who 
aided them in their sedition in Asia 
Minor. The pasha who executed the 
terrible order dug deep wells, and filled 
them with the bodies of the slaughtered 
victims, and was known ever after 
from this circumstance as the “well- 
digging pasha.” A public ban was laid 
upon the survivors of the famous corps; 
and the memory of their crime and 
fearful punishment was kept up long 
afterwards by a quaint ceremony. 
When the lights were distributed to the 
different barracks, on the Wednesday 
nights, one of the companies was called 
to receive its share, but an officer re- 
plied: “Let their voice be silent; let 
them be wholly extinguished!” 

So long as Amurath reigned, the Jan- 
issaries were kept in their proper place; 
the wrongs they had complained of 
were redressed; and from the root- 
stock so dreadfully pruned down 
to the ground, the Military Brother- 
hood sprang up again in a few 
years ‘with something of the old 
vigor. To make up their number, 
as well as in order to bind them 
more closely to the general community, 
they were allowed to marry, and their 
sons were enrolled along with them in 
the same corps. Native Turks also 
were admitted to the order who had 
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not undergone their special training. 
All this worked fairly well for awhile. 
But when Amurath died, and the pres- 
sure of the strong hand was withdrawn, 
the reforms that were attempted by 
his successors were resisted, and led to 
terrible revolutions which deluged the 
Ottoman throne with blood. The Janis- 
saries became to Turkey what the 
Preetorian Guards had been to old 
Rome. 

When Mahmoud I. came to the throue 
by the help of the Janissaries, he 
wished to propitiate them, and adopted 
a crafty policy for the subjugation of 
their turbulent spirit. He removed the 
severe restrictions which his prede- 
cessors had imposed upon them, and 
during times of peace they were per- 
mitted to abandon their strictly military 
duties, and engage in trade and com- 
merce, with certain exclusive privileges. 
Many of them in consequence removed 
from the central barracks of the 
capital to the bazaars of provincial 
towns, and formed a great social guild 
of shoemakers, carpenters, pipe-makers, 
ad pastry-cooks. The trade of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia was carried on by 
two companies of Janissary merchants 
under the name of Capanlys; and the 
prosperity of Trebizond was largely 
owing to the commercial enterprises of 
members of the corps. In this way a 
change came over the spirit of their 
dream. They lost their old warlike 
spirit; they were shorn of the locks of 
their strength on the Delilah lap of 
commerce and trade; they became 
enamoured of the arts of peace and the 
profits of the merchant, and gave them- 
selves up to luxury and effeminate 
amusement. They lost the use of arms, 
and cared no longer for their former 
heroic traditions. They became a rich 
and idle military aristocracy rather 
than an army. 

So enervated and degraded had the 
once redoubtable corps become, that in 
the wars of the Empress Catherine they 
dared not face the bayonets of the Rus- 
sians, who in consequence obtained an 
easy victory over immense armies of 
Moslem troops. They knew nothing of 
the science of artillery; and when 
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beaten and dispersed at Matzia, a band 
of Janissaries, seeing a large battering 
cannon lying on the right bank of the 
Danube, loaded it, and turning it 
against the opposite bank, fired it, ex- 
claiming: “Let God direct thee; go 
straight to St. Petersburg!’ But 
though cowardly in the presence of 
their country’s enemies, they proved 
themselves still formidable against 
their rulers. They revolted against the 
tyrannical oligarchy of the ministry, 
destroyed the barracks of the ordinary 
soldiers, whom they massacred, and 
put to the sword the Grand Vizier 
Mustapha and his Bulgarian troops. 
So intolerable became their excesses 
that on June 17, 1826, Mahmoud Il. 
planted in the interior of the Seraglio 
the sacred standard of Mahomet, rallied 
round it his regular army, and burned 
the barracks of the Janissaries; exe- 
cuted the ringleaders of the rebellion, 
slaughtered during three terrible days 
a large number of the soldiers, and 
abolished the corps forever. Many of 
the heads of the Janissaries were cast 
into the Bloody Well in one of the old 
towers of the great wall of Constanti- 
nople; and beside the Silivria Gate, in 
the large Turkish cemetery outside, are 
the tombs of Ali of Tebelin, governor of 
Janina, his three sons and one of his 
nephews, beheaded on this occasion. 
Their heads were bought from the exe- 
cutioner by a friend of Ali, and buried 
there. 

Surveying the remarkable history of 
this renowned Military Brotherhood, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
while it was one of the most efficient 
forces in the establishment of the Otto- 
man Empire, it was also one of the 
principal causes of its decay. Dean 
Church observes that “when they were 
rooted up to save the state, it is doubt- 
ful whether the crown and life of the 
state were not rooted up with them.” 
Had the Ottoman Empire been placed 
on other foundations than those which 
this turbulent and fanatical fraternity 
had laid down, it might have been more 
prosperous all the time. and it might 
have contained within it elements of 
greater endurance. Its history contin- 
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ually reminds us of Napoleon’s wise 
apnorism, “The Turks are but en- 
camped in Europe.” 

As a camp only have they succeeded; 
and when the discipline of their re- 
doubtable standing army began to 
decay, their political prosperity began 
to decline with it. But although the 
Janissaries themselves have disap- 
peared, and we see only their hideous 
effigies in the Museum at Constantino- 
ple, the memory of their history and the 
spirit of their order still survive in the 
Moslem youth, the political clergy, and 
the feudal lords throughout the empire; 
and if the Turkish dominion is not 
terminated by the pressure brought to 
bear upon it by the Christian powers 
from without, it will inevitably perish 
by the terrible rending asunder of its 
own internal forces. The Bektachi, 
which formed part of the order of the 
Janissaries, now form the Liberal, or 
Young Turkey party, and are regarded 
with suspicion by the sultan, who 
wishes to suppress them, but dares not. 
Their advanced religious views, and 
their high culture and character, have 
given them enormous influence with the 
people; while they are incessantly 
watched by the police and by the spies 
of the Yildiz Palace. The new wine of 
this and other similar political forces, 
put into the old teathern bottle of the 
Ottoman Empire, can only result in the 
ultimate disastrous explosion of the 
bottle. 





From The United Service Magazine. 
A TRIP TO MALTA AND BACK. 

In these days of cheap and rapid 
travelling by sea, it seems almost im- 
possible that anything new can be 
written about such a well-worn route 
as that traversed in a voyage from En- 
gland to Malta and back; nevertheless 
to those who make the passage in one of 
her Majesty’s new cruisers there is, I 
venture to say, a certain amount of 
novelty compared with the passages 
made in former days and now, another 
link with the past has been severed, the 
last of the Indian troopships, the Mala- 
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bar, has completed what is said to be 
her last voyage as a troopship. Those 
faithful old naval omnibuses for thirty 
years have they gone to and from the 
East, their logs might well be piled up 
and labelled, “A monument to the 
safety of the seas.” 

On March 23rd, punctually to the hour 
fixed for departure, we cast off frem the 
South Slip Jetty at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard in H.M.S. Grafton bound for Malta 
with a relief crew for H.M.S. Colling- 
wood on the Mediterranean station. 
The weather was fine, and passing out- 
side the Wight we had a smooth run to 
Plymouth, anchoring in the Sound at 
7 A.M. the following morning. The day 
was spent in receiving men and stores 
for conveyance to Malta, and shortly 
after 4 P.M. we weighed and proceeded 
on our voyage. We had scarcely lost 
sight of the Eddystone Lignthouse 
astern, when we sighted a portion of 
the Channel Squadron steaming rapidly 
down Channel in a south-westerly di- 
rection on what was apparently a steam 
trial of some description, for the six 
vessels were in no special formation. 
We passed close to the last of them, a 
battleship, although we had the right of 
way, yet under the circumstances it 
was to be expected that we should get 
out of her way, which we did by slightly 
altering our course to port, and passing 
astern of her. That night we passed 
Ushant, and next morning were well 
into the Bay of Biscay. It was now a 
little uncomfortable, there was a strong 
breeze from the westward with that 
heavy swell so well known to travellers 
to and from the East. Grafton is, how- 
ever, a remarkably steady ship, and I 
could not help contrasting her behavior 
with that of H.M.S. Royal Oak, one of 
the first of the ironclads in which I 
crossed the Bay in January, 1864. As 
youngsters, we were rather proud of 
the extent to which our ship could roll, 
and should not have had much opinion 
of Grafton in this respect. 

It was interesting to notice the great 
increase of late years in steam shipping. 
T do not think any record was kept of 
the number of steamers we met and 
overtook, but it must have been very 
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large. Our usual speed was three hun- 
dred miles a day, which means be- 
tween twelve and thirteen knots an 
heur, quite an easy rate for Grafton, for 
she is a cruiser of the first class, ca- 
pable, if required, of steaming twenty 
knots an hour. 

Most of the steamers we passed 
hoisted their colors and dipped them as 
a mark of respect to the flag borne by 
one of her Majesty’s vessels, but occa- 
sionally a vessel did not do so, and I 
take the opportunity to make a few 
comments on this breach of good man- 
ners. 

No instructions have apparently ever 
been issued for the guidance of officers 
of the merchant service as to the marks 
of respect that should be paid to her 
Majesty’s ships and foreign men-of-war 
of friendly nations when meeting or 
passing them at sea and elsewhere. 
There are penalties enforced under the 
Merchant Shipping Act for refusal on 
the part of British ships to show their 
colors if demanded by the proper 
authorities or for displaying improper 
colors, both of which occurrences are 
probably very rare, but there is nothing 
to guide seamen in what is an every- 
day affair in many parts of the world. 
The custom is for a British ship to slow 
and dip her ensign on meeting one of 
her Majesty’s ships, but there is no uni- 
formity in the practice, and vessels not 
infrequently pass men-of-war without 
taking the trouble even to hoist their 
colors. 

All merchant ships should hoist their 
colors on nearing a man-of-war, and 
should dip the flag when passing, and 
all British ships should in addition 
when on the high seas show their num- 
ber to British ships of war, without 
waiting to be asked to do so; this last is 
especially important in the case of mail 
steamers and large ocean liners. As a 
matter of courtesy no merchant vessel 
should knowingly cross the bows of a 
man-of-war within a short distance, nor 
attempt to pass through the line of a 
fleet. The good old custom, too, on the 
part of sailing ships of lowering the 
royals should be revived. It is possible 
that there exists amongst certain 
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mariners an idea that there is some- 
thing infra dig. in dipping the colors to 
a foreign ship of war, but in these days 
of advanced education, one looks for 
something better. 

I like to see the practice in vogue at 
present in the fleet of every one on deck 
saluting the colors when they are 
hoisted at 8 A.M. In former years we 
used to shuffle up the ensign anyhow 
and haul it down rapidly at sunset, 
treating it, as some officer remarked, 
“like an old friend without any cere- 
mony.” 

At 4 P.M. on the 27th we rounded 
Cape St. Vincent, and made our number 
to the signal station at Sagres. We had 
a good view of this bold coast. The 
signalman on shore was not Keeping a 
very good lookout, and after the flags 
had been up some time, we treated him 
to two blasts of the syren; this stirred 
him up, and our name was acknowl- 
edged. We anchored off the New Mole 
at Gibraltar at 6 A.M. on the 28th. 

As our stay here was only six hours, 
I will not attempt a description of the 
works in progress in this important 
place. A new dock is being excavated 
and the existing mole extended, and 
a breakwater is in course of construc- 
tion. At noon we weighed anchor and 
continued our voyage to the eastward. 
During the three following days we ex- 
perienced strong westerly winds and a 
heavy swell. Great improvement has 
apparently taken place of late years in 
the lighting of the North African coast, 
and to the French, I believe, is the 
credit due for this. We arrived in the 
Grand Harbor, Valetta, at 5 P.M. on the 
31st March, exactly seven days after 
our departure from Plymouth Sound. 

Twenty-one years having passed since 
my last visit to Malta, I was not sur- 
prised to find many changes. The har- 
bor has been greatly extended by 
dredging, and the moorings laid down 
for her Majesty’s vessels have been 
re-arranged ang extended. French 
Creek, which was used formerly by 
small trading craft, has been absorbed 
by the dockyard. On Easter Sunday 
the following vessels were lying in the 
Grand Harbor, presenting, as will be 
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seen, many types of the fleet: the flag- 
ship Ramillies, a battleship of the lat- 
est type, Trafalgar (flag), Collingwood, 
Camperdown, Howe, Rodney, all battle- 
ships of the first class, the special 
torpedo-ship Vulcan, Grafton, cruiser 
of the first class, Cambrian of the 
second class and Barham of the third 
class, Orion, coast defence ship,? the 
Dolphin sloop and Cruiser training ves- 
sel—these two latter being the only 
masted ships in the harbor—the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer Ardent, and the list 
closes with the special service vessel 
Cockatrice—usually stationed in the 
river Danube 

One relic of the past still floats in the 
shape of H.M.S. Hibernia, which bears 
the flag of the admiral superintendent 
of the dockyard, and is of much service 
as a receiving and depét ship. 

During our stay at Malta the annual 
inspection of the garrison by his Excel- 
lency Sir Arthur Fremantle, the gov- 
ernor, took place. The _ following 
regiments, seven in number, were 
drawn up on the Marsa: the Highland 
Light Infantry, the 1st Battalion 60th 
Rifles, the Lincoln, Warwick, Worcester, 
Lancaster, and West Riding Regiments. 
It was a pretty sight. The troops 
marched past in double companies; they 
all looked well. There are not many 
elderly men to be seen in the ranks 
nowadays, and one misses the bearded 
pioneer of former times. 

It was good to see soldiers boating in 
the harbor, an amusement that ought 
to be encouraged as much as possible in 
a place like Malta. The boats used by 
the men might have more beam; those 
suitable for racing are not the best 
adapted for ordinary rowing and 
amusement. 

On the 4th of April we discharged our 
crew to H.M.S. Collingwood, and took 
on board the late crew of that vessel. 
Every one soon settled down, and there 
was no confusion. We were ready for 
sailing early on Monday the 6th, but 
were detained in consequence of a 
court-martial taking place that day on 


1 This constellation is evidently setting. When 
I saw Orion at Labuan, some years ago, she was. 
described as ‘‘a fine sea-boat.” 








———— 
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H.M.S. Hibernia. At 5 P.M. we slipped 
from the buoy and started for England. 
The strong westerly wind had gone, and 
the weather was very pleasant. There 
were upwards of five hundred and 
eighty persons on board. Many of the 
crew were taking home canaries, of 
which there must have been quite four 
hundred in the ship. It was an inter- 
esting sight to see all these birds on 
deck daily when the sun was shining 
for an airing; some of them, unfortu- 
nately, died from cold before reaching 
England. As these canaries cost on an 
average four shillings apiece at Malta, 
the aggregate value of those on board 
amounted to a large sum. 

In the afternoon of the following day, 
shortly after passing Galita Island, the 
officer of the watch observed two boats 
under sail making signals of distress. 
They were than broad on our port-bow 
and distant three or four miles. The 
course was immediately altered, and we 
went down to them, and found they con- 
tained the master and crew—twenty- 
two in all—of the German steamer 
Neapel, of Hamburg, of eight hundred 
and seventy-two tons, bound from 
Cardiff to Catania in Sicily with a cargo 
of coal. 

Mr. Brockman, the master, reported 
that his steamer had struck at 6 A.M. 
that morning on what is supposed to be 
the Western Sorelle Shoal, had ripped 
a portion of her plating open, and 
foundered half an hour afterwards in 
deep water; there were no lives lost. 
The master stated that the ship sank 
five minutes after he had quitted her. 
The boats remained about all day, and 
sighted two or three steamers, but none 
of the latter appear to have seen their 
signals of distress. It was five o’clock 
when we stopped our engines, and hav- 
ing taken the German crew on board, 
we hoisted one of their boats inboard 
and the other to some spare davits, and 
at 5.35 P.M. proceeded on our course. 

The sailing directions state that the 
Sorelle Rocks consist of two rocky 
shoals lying east and west of each other 
about three quarters of a mile apart, the 
eastern shoal is about fourteen miles 
to the westward of Galita Island. It 





was on this shoal that H.M. paddle 
frigate Avenger struck on the 20th of 
December, 1847, and she became a total 
wreck; of a crew of about two hundred 
and fifty only four being saved. The 
currents in their vicinity are said to be 
very irregular. We had a very pleasant 
run to Gibraltar, passing close to Cape 
de Gata on the Spanish coast and had 
a good view of the curious white patch 
on the land near that cape. We an- 
chored off the Mole at Gibraltar at 
6 A.M. on the 10th April. The two Ger- 
man boats were landed here, but the 
German consul requested our captain to 
convey the crew of the steamer to 
Plymouth. We started again after a 
stay of a few hours. While passing 
through the Straits there were many por- 
poises playing round the ship. Al- 
though steaming thirteen knots an hour 
they kept up with us with ease, at times 
darting ahead and then dropping astern 
again. On looking over the bows I 
noticed two keeping station for a con- 
siderable time one on each side of our 
stern almost touching the latter. It 
would be interesting to know what 
speed a porpoise can attain, and should 
they attempt a trial with some of the 
newly built torpedo-catchers we may 
perhaps find out. On Sunday after- 
noon we passed Cape Finisterre at a 
distance of six miles, after which we 
had a good view of the rocky coast 
about Cape Vilano, where the unfortu- 
nate Serpent was lost in 1890, only three 
of her crew being saved out of a total of 
one hundred and seventy-three. A new 
lighthouse is being erected near this 
cape. 

On the following day we overtook one 
of the British India line of steamers 
bound, like ourselves, to Plymouth. As 
she was steaming almost as fast as the 
Grafton we were in company for some 
time, and the opportunity was taken of 
exchanging a signal or two. 

As regards means of communication 
between men-of-war and merchant 
ships themselves, we seem to have 
made no advance since I crossed the 
Bay in 1864. This is a very great pity. 
and the subject might receive more 
attention than has been given to it. 


| 
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The remedy would appear to be found 
by the adoption of the semaphore, 
which might be done certainly by the 
large steamship lines. In war time the 
present cumbrous method of communi- 
cating by flags would be distracting. 

We will imagine a fast cruiser steam- 
ing north at nineteen knots an hour 
meeting a P. & O. steamer coming south 
at a similar speed. They wish to com- 
municate but time is an object to both. 
Were there but two people on board the 
P. & O. capable of making and taking 
in a semaphore signal, the matter might 
probably be settled while the vessels 
passed. As it is at present, I venture to 
say if any extensive communication has 
to pass between the ships, one or other 
of them (probably the man-of-war) 
would have to lower a boat and send an 
officer on board the mail steamer. Once 
learned, the semaphore requires only a 
little practice. Even the large wooden 
apparatus in use in H.M. ships cannot 
be very expensive, but for all ordinary 
purposes the hand flags (involving prac- 
tically no expense at all) would be suffi- 
cient for merchant ships. It would be a 
good thing if some of the Naval Reserve 
men could pass through a short course 
of the semaphore when up for their 
annual drill. Think how useful it 
would be in the event of a ship being 
stranded or wrecked off the coast being 
able to communicate with the coast- 
guards on shore who are instructed in 
the use of the semaphore, but the ad- 
vantages of speedy communication be- 
tween vessels at all times is surely 
apparent to all “who go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

At 7 A.M. on the 14th April we arrived 
in Plymouth Sound and received our 
mails which had not been forwarded to 
meet the ship at Gibraltar. People on 
shore who receive their letters daily 
scarcely realize the pleasure which the 
airival of the letter-bag gives to those 
who pass much of their lives afloat and 
get their letters at irregular periods. 
We discharged our German passengers 
here. A collection made for them on 
board realized nearly £26. Before 
quitting the ship the following letter 
was sent to Captain Hamilton:— 


LIVING AGE. VOL. XE. 572 








To CAPTAIN HAMILTON, R.N. 

Dear Sir,—The shipwrecked crew of the 
German steamship Neapel wish to ex- 
press to Captain Hamilton and all officers 
and the whole crew their utmost thanks 
for the kind treatment and friendliness 
shown towards them on board her Maj- 
esty’s ship Grafton; and above all to 
acknowledge their heartfelt gratitude for 
Captain Hamilton’s aid on the 7th of 
April, 1896, 

A. BRocKMAN., 
H. HEICHMANN. 


(Here follow twenty other signatures.) 


Our voyage was now almost at an end.’ 
After discharging the Plymouth portion 
of the ship’s company we left the Sound 
at 4 P.M. for Portsmouth, and after a 
quiet night found ourselves at daylight 
next morning at Spithead, where the 
pilot joined us and took the ship up har- 
bor to the South Slip Jetty, from 
whence we had started twenty-three 
days previously. Now that H.M. ships 
have such powerful engines and are no 
longer hampered with spars, which hold 
the wind and diminish the speed, the 
time of arrival at a port can be calcu- 
lated with a degree of accuracy un- 
known in former days; there is also 
much improvement in the compasses in 
use now in the navy, enabling the 
helmsman to keep a better course. In 
concluding this brief account of our trip 
I may say that as far as absolute safety 
ean be attained in travelling in this 
world it is probably to be found on 
board one of her Majesty’s ships of the 
first-class cruiser type. A. &. #. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PURLOINED WILL. 


BY HERBERT KEEN. 


Old Barker was a fossilized Q.C., who 
had long ago retired from practice. TIIl- 
natured people said that his practice 
hed first retired from him, but his age 
and infirmities alone justified—if they 
had not compelled—his withdrawal 
from active life. He was a wealthy 
bachelor, residing in the Albany, where 
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he possessed a cellar of port wine which 
was the envy of his friends. Hence, 
perhaps, the origin of the gout which 
severely afflicted him; but his tastes 
were luxurious, and self-indulgent in 
other respects also. He was an art 
patron of a very shrewd and discrimi- 
nating type; his pictures were valued at 
several thousands of pounds, and his 
collection of china was unique. Never- 
theless, he was extremely thrifty, not 
to say, stingy, with his money, and he 
had never been known to give away a 
sixpence in his life. 

In fact, old Barker was a thoroughly 
selfish, ill-conditioned, old curmudgeon, 
whose choleric temper was emphasized 
by a sort of savage humor, which 
caused him to be treated with awesome 
respect. He had a wicked old squint or 
cast in one of his watery pale blue eyes, 
and he uttered his most trenchant re- 
marks with his defective optic glaring 
in such a manner as to complete his 
victim’s discomfiture. His nephew, 
Charles Gascoigne, had frequently 
noticed this unpleasant peculiarity, for 
next to the old man’s valet—a crushed, 
down-trodden creature, who retained 
his post only from the hope of a legacy 
—this young gentleman was the subject 
of the Q.C.’s cruellest witticisms. 

It must not be imagined from this cir- 
cumstance that Gascoigne lacked man- 
liness or self-respect. On the contrary, 
he was a very spirited young fellow, 
and this was one of the main causes of 
his uncle’s displeasure. But after all, 
when one is heir-presumptive to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds—which was con- 
sidered the most modest estimate of the 
old man’s wealth—it is sheer folly not 
to exercise a little patience and self-con- 
trol. Gascoigne was by no means 
averse to the prospect of a life of ease or 
luxury in the near future; and in view 
of this agreeable contingency, he took 
things very easily at the bar, though he 
suffered from occasional misgivings and 
twinges of conscience on account of his 
idleness—for he had brains énough to 
perceive that he was wasting his oppor- 
tunities. 

If he could only have felt reasonably 
sure of his uncle’s testamentary inten- 





tions regarding him, his conscientious 
scruples would have troubled him very 
little. But the old man delighted to 
perplex him by contradictory hints and 
tireats, and constantly reminded him 
that he had a cousin, the wife of a 
country parson, whose claims were 
equal in point of kinship to his own. It 
was true that this young lady had 
mcrtally offended old Barker by marry- 
ing without his consent, but this might 
not have prevented him from making a 
will in her favor. Gascoigne was too 
high-minded and generous to feel any 
resentment against his cousin on this 
account, and he would have been per- 
fectly satisfied to know that he would 
inherit equally with her. But what per- 
petually worried him was the irritating 
suspense which his uncle seemed pur- 
pesely to inflict; and there were mo- 
ments when he felt strongly inclined 
to sacrifice his future prospects for the 
luxury of giving the old gentleman a 
piece of his mind. 

One eventful morning Gascoigne 
called at his uncle’s chambers, and was 
ushered into the old man’s sitting-room, 
a gloomy apartment, full of artistic 
treasures, but rendered obnoxious to the 
dutiful nephew by association with its 
owner. It was tenantless, however, at 
the moment; his uncle’s capacious arm- 
chair drawn up in front of the blazing 
fire had evidently just been vacated; 
while upon an adjacent table stood a 
japanned tin box, inscribed with the old 
man’s name in white letters. Gas- 
coigne stood for a few moments on the 
hearthrug, gazing impatiently around 
him and wondering what sort of wel- 
come he would receive, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the edge of a 
piece of paper which pretruded from 
beneath the lid of the tin box. Ab- 
sently, and acting upon a mere idle 
impulse, he stepped forward and en- 
deavored to force back the paper into 
the box. Not succeeding at his first 
attempt, he put out his other hand in 
order to ease the pressure of the lid, 
when, to his <urprise, it yielded to his 
touch, and he then perceived for the 
first time that the box was unlocked. 

Up to that moment nothing had been 
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further from his thoughts than to play 
the spy; in fact he had scarcely been 
conscious of what he was doing. Nor, 
indeed, even when the uplifted lid re- 
vealed the contents of the box, which 
consisted of a number of documents 
neatly docketed, did he experience the 
least sensation of curiosity. But, un- 
luckily, just as he was closing the lid 
again, after releasing that fatal slip of 
paper, his eye was caught by a promi- 
nent inscription:— 


Wit 
OF 
WILLIAM BARKER, ESQ, QC. 


Without making excuses for the 
young man’s next action, it should at 
least be recorded that it was entirely 
unpremeditated. There, to his hand, 
lay the solution of all his doubts and 
difficulties. If he was his uncle’s heir, 
well and good; his present negligent 
mode of life need trouble him no more. 
But if he had only been left an insig- 
nificant legacy, and his cousin—or some 
other person—was destined to inherit 
the fortune, then it behoved him at once 
to set about making up for lost time, 
by applying himself assiduously to his 
profession. This reflection passed like 
a flash through Gascoigne’s mind, and 
made the opportunity for enlightenment 
so irresistible, that he seemed to rush 
upon temptation rather than yield to 
it. One second of anxious listening, 
during which the only sound he heard 
was the tumultuous beating of his 
heart, and then he had seized the mo- 
mentous document and was eagerly 
scanning its contents. 

Though brief, it was, unluckily, in his 
uncle’s crabbed handwriting, and Gas- 
coigne was compelled to carry it away 
from the box a little nearer to the light. 
A hasty glance was sufficient to convey 
to his trained mind its full purport. 
A paltry legacy to the long suffering 
valet, a picture or two to himself, all 
the rest of the contents of the testator’s 
chambers, with the cash at the bank, 
to the niece, Mrs. Marsden; and the 
residue “to my nephew, Charles Grant 
Gascoigne, whom I appoint sole execu- 
tor to my will.” 





Gascoigne gasped as he read the con- 
cluding words, which meant that he 
was absolutely heir to his uncle’s vast 
wealth. He was glad on his cousin’s 
account too, for the art treasures be- 
queathed to her were of considerable 
value. But to know that he himself 
was the possessor—practically the pos- 
sessor—of the remainder of the old 
man’s fortune, was a revelation which 
caused his pulses to thrill with excite- 
ment, and made the sunlight dazzling. 

Perhaps because he was momentarily 
earried away by the pleasurable ex- 
citement of the discovery, the young 
man’s vigilance was relaxed; or per- 
haps, old Barker intentionally burst in 
upon him unawares. At all events, 
without a moment’s warning, while he 
still held the will in his hand, the door 
of the room was opened, and Gascoigne 
had barely time to thrust the document 
into the side pocket of his coat before 
his uncle, with his hat on, and muffled 
up for going out, suddenly stood before 
him. 

“Hullo!” growled the old man, blink- 
ing in the sunlight, “so you are here?” 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Gascoigne trem- 
ulously; ‘didn’t Rogers tell you?” 

“He never tells me anything, the lazy 
scoundrel,” grumbled old Barker, shuf- 
fling in, and giving his nephew a dis- 
torted forefinger to shake. “What do 
you want?” 

“I called to inquire—I was sorry to 
hear you have been so unwell,” said 
Gascoigne, thanking his stars that he 
had not left the lid of the tin box open. 

“So I have; but you are disappointed, 
you see. I’m nearly right again. I was 
just going out,” snarled his uncle, ad- 
vancing to the tin box as he spoke. 

Gascoigne’s heart stood still, as the 
old man lifted the lid of the box. He 
apparently remembered that he had left 
it unlocked, and the action was evi- 
dently designed to assure himself of the 
fact. Had he laid a trap for his nephew, 
and entered the room abruptly with the 
idea that he would find him prying? 
Such a project would not have been for- 
eign to the old gentleman’s disposition, 
and Gascoigne trembled lest his uncle 
might open the box. But apparently 
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this suspicion was groundless, or else 
Gascoigne’s position at the window had 
been suggestive of innocence. At all 
events, old Barker proceeded to lug out 
his keys from his breeches pocket, and 
locked up the box with a shaky hand. 

“Can I do that for you, uncle?” in- 
quired Gascoigne, prompted by a wild 
hope of being able to slip in the will 
unobserved. 

“No; you stay where you are!” said 
his uncle over his shoulder. “This is 
where I keep my will. You would like 
to see it, I dare say?” 

“No, indeed, sir,” said Gascoigne 
hastily, dreading that his uncle might 
be disposed to gratify him. 

“Not curious enough, eh?” snarled old 
Barker. “Well, that’s a good thing. 
You would be disappointed, I can tell 
you. Don’t expect anything from me.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Gascoigne, too 
much overwhelmed by the conscious- 
ness of having the will in his pocket 
to appreciate the humor of the situa- 
tion. 

“Quite disinterested, eh? Mark my 
words, young man; not one farthing 
will you get from me till you are mak- 
ing five hundred pounds a year by your 
profession. Do you hear?’ cried the old 
gentieman, cocking his eye at him. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Gascoigne, with 
tolerable composure. 

“Then you had better set about it. 
Not but what you have plenty of time,” 
he added hastily. “I’m good for twenty 
years yet—the doctor says so.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” said Gascoigne 
dutifully. 

“No, you’re not. All the same, it is as 
well for you that you should have a few 





years to work up a practice in, for if I | 
were to die to-morrow, you would get | 


nothing.” 

“Are you going out, sir?” inquired 
Gascoigne, puzzled what to say to this 
enigmatical utterance. 

“Yes; I’m going to take that box to 
my bank. You can come with me, and 
pay half the cab fare,” replied his uncle, 
chuckling at this characteristic joke. 

He rang the bell, and sent his man for 
‘a eab, to which, in due course, Gas- 
eoigne escorted his amiable relative, 
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while the porter carried the tin box. If 
his uncle had been in an observant 
mood, he would have remarked that the 
young man submitted, with much better 
grace than usual, to his jokes and 
sarcasms. This was hardly surprising, 
for it is not difficult to be long-suffering 
with an elderly relation when one 
knows he has manifested his benev- 
olence in the most effectual manner. 
On the other hand, the awkward fact 
that he was carrying off, clandestinely, 
the old man’s will was sufficiently dis- 
concerting to render Gascoigne a trifle 
absent. 

When he had deposited his uncle and 
his tin box at the bank—after duly pay- 
ing his moiety of the cab fare—Gas- 
coigne had leisure to reflect upon the 
predicament he had placed himself in. 
Needless to say that he bitterly repented 
of his unpardonable curiosity; it would 
be more just to dwell upon his honest 
shame at what he had done. It seemed 
to him that only two courses were open 
to him; one, the more honorable, was to 
return the document frankly to his 
uncle; the other, to keep it carefully 
and say nothing. The latter plan was 
the one which he finally adopted, not so 
much from self-interested motives, as 
because he could not bring himself to 
face the old man’s wrath. The more 
he thought about the matter, the more 
bitterly ashamed and humiliated he 
felt. As for the fortune, he regarded 
that as absolutely and forever forfeited, 
whichever course he took. If he con- 
fessed his fault, he knew that his uncle 
would ruthlessly strike out his name. 
The same thing would happen if he kept 
his own counsel, for it was inevitable 
that the old man must, sooner or later, 
miss his will, and it would be quite 
natural and easy to conjecture how it 
had disappeared. In Gascoigne’s view, 
he had only a choice of evils and he 


| simply elected to spare himself the 


| 
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scourge of his uncle’s tongue. 

There are natures which need the 
stimulus of some unforeseen event or 
misfortune to awake their slumbering 
energies. This was the case with Gas- 
coigne, for being firmly convinced that 
the result of what he had done would 
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be to deprive him of his looked-for in- 
heritance, he applied himself from that 
day forward to the drudgery of earning 
his livelihood. He had many friends 
and some influential connections, but, 
more important still, he possessed 
talent to which he had never hitherto 
attempted to do justice. A lucky 
chance, the absence of a learned leader 
in a notorious case, afforded him an 
opportunity of making a name, and al- 
most without effort—so great a lottery 
is success at the bar!—he found himself 
in a position which was envied by his 
contemporaries. 

The process occupied nearly three 
years, and during this period he avoided 
the society of his uncle as much as 
possible. He was haunted by a con- 
stant dread of the discovery of his 
secret, and was more than indifferent 
about offending him. Old Barker, on 
his part, grudgingly acknowledged his 
success, and was disposed to be more 
gracious; until, at length, having invited 
his nephew to dinner one evening, and 
entertained him royally, he said, quite 
good-humoredly :— 

“I suppose you are making five hun- 
dred pounds a year now?” 

“Yes,” replied Gascoigne. 

“Then I shall have to alter my will. 
You would like to know what is in it, 
I expect?” 

“I do know, sir,” said Gascoigne im- 
pulsively. 

“What!” exclaimed the old man. 

“Your will is at my chambers, sir. Do 
you recollect that day when you left 
your tin box unlocked upon the table 
here? In your absence I opened it, saw 
your will, and was unable to resist the 
temptation of reading it. You returned 
suddenly, before I was able to replace 
it, so I have kept it ever since,” ex- 
claimed Gascoigne, very pale and 
shamefaced. 

There was a painful silence for full 
a minute; the old man’s evil eye seemed 
positiveiy to glare upon the offender, 
who looked precisely as he felt; and 
then Gascoigne said:— 

“It was a mean trick, but I’m heartily 
ashamed of myself, and I beg your par- 
don.” 
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“And that is to be the end of it, eh?’ 
sneered the old man, slowly recovering 
from his amazement. 

“I expect not,” said Gascoigne half 
defiantly. 

“Your cousinought to be much obliged 
to you,” said old Barker, with a harsh 
laugh. 

“She needs the money more than I,” 
said Gascoigne. 

“By Jove! sir, she shall have it too. 
What is more, it shall come to her from 
your own hand,” roared the old man, 
purple in the face. 

“T don’t understand,” said Gascoigne 
quietly. 

“T’ll make a fresh will on the spot.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“You shall take it down from my dic- 
tation.” 

“As you please. It is rather like sign- 
inz my own death-warrant,” said Gas- 
coigne, with a nervous laugh. 

“So it is; so much the better; serves 
you right. There’s a sheet of paper and 
a pen over yonder. Sit you down,” said 
the old man excitedly. 

Poor Gascoigne obeyed silently, and 
not without an uncomfortable pang. 
It was, as he had said, uncommonly 
lixe signing his own death-warrant; but 
after all, it was only what he had an- 
ticipated, and he felt a certain sense 
of relief at having unburdened his con- 
science. 

“IT suppose you had better have the 
pictures and the things here,” said the 
old man grudgingly. “She wouldn’t 
appreciate ’em.” 

“Thank you, 
meekly. 

“There may be a few pounds at my 
bank—not worth speaking of. In fact, 
tnis will may as well be in similar terms 
as the last, with your name and Mar- 
garet’s reversed,” said old Barker, with 
his malevolent old eye glistening. 

“Margaret is to be residuary legatee, 
in fact,” said Gascoigne, with a sinking 
heart. 

“Yes. 
worth.” 

“£100,000 at least,” answered Gas- 
eoigne, with assumed indifference. 

“Ah! a good round sum to lose for a 


sir,” said Gascoigne 


How much do people say I’m 
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little curiosity, isn’t it?’ sneered old 


Barker. 
“It can’t be helped,” said -Gascoigne 


philosophically. 

“Indeed it can’t. Now are you 
ready?” 

“Yes,” said Gascoigne, grasping his 
pen firmly. 


The old man dictated, and the sight 
of his nephew’s ill-concealed discom- 
fiture was evidently so amusing to him, 
that he paused at frequent intervals to 
chuckle and laugh. At length, however, 
Gascoigne’s penance was ended; wit- 
nesses were procured; and the will was 
duly signed. Old Barker took posses- 
sion of it, and when his nephew de. 
parted—for naturally the evening soon 
flagged after this exciting episode—the 
old man said:— 

“Good-night. What a fool you have 
been! Those pictures and things are 
not worth a quarter of what I gave for 
them. Still I suppose you will get a 
couple of thousand clear.” 

“More than I had any right to expect,” 
said Gascoigne, as heartily as he could. 

“More than you deserve, you mean. 
Shake hands!” 

“You’ve forgiven me?” 

“Yes, but you'll never forgive your- 
self! You were a fool to look at the 
will, but you were a worse fool to tell. 
If you hadn’t, I should very likely never 
have missed it,” said the old man, leer- 
ing at him. 

This was not exactly consolatory to 
Gascoigne, who, though he realized the 
satisfaction of having relieved his con- 
science, experienced the natural disap- 
pointment of a man who has wantonly 
thrown away a vast fortune. It is true 
that he had always expected this, and at 
least h- had saved something out of the 
fire. But it was a bitter pill, and it was 
fortunate that his professional engage- 
ments prevented him from brooding 
over his disappointment. He was also 
spared any further discussion on the 
subject with his uncle, for within a 
week the old man had an apoplectic 
seizure, from which he never rallied. 
Gascoigne was of course summoned to 
his uncle’s bedside, but the patient was 
unconscious, and in that state he passed 
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away. His will was nowhere to be 
found, but in searching for it, Gas- 
coigne came across a note addressed to 
him by the deceased, stating that the 
document was in the custody of his 
solicitor, and requesting Gascoigne to 
see this gentleman at once, before com- 
municating with his cousin. The young 
man naturally lost no time in calling 
upon Mr. Bush, of Lincoln’s Inn, an old 
friend and client of his uncle’s, and he 
was perhaps, a trifle disappointed when 
the lawyer placed in his hands the 
identical document which he had him- 
self assisted to prepare. 

“I thought, perhaps, my uncle might 
have made a subsequent will,’ he ob- 
served half involuntarily. 

“He could not have made a will more 
favorable to you,” said old Mr. Bush. 
“His pictures and things must be worth 
£10,000 at the very lowest estimate, and 
his bank balance—which he leaves you 
also—amounts to rather more, as I hap- 
pen to know. I should think you will 
take altogether £30,000 when the effects 
are realized.” 

“It is an agreeable surprise,” mur- 
mured Gascoigne. “Still, my cousin is 
residuary legatee, which means, I sup- 
pose, £150,000.” 

“Nothing of the kind, my dear sir,” 
exclaimed Mr. Bush. “The lady will 
only get the proportion of his annuity 
due at the date of his death—perhaps 
£1,000 or so.” 

“What!” gasped Gascoigne. 
annuity!” 

“It will surprise many people,” replied 
the lawyer. “He was supposed to be 
very wealthy, and so he was, in a sense. 
But he sunk his fortune many years ago 
in the purchase of an annuity of £5,000 
a year, and a precious good bargain he 
made of it. It is a good thing for you 
that you are not his residuary legatee.” 

“T was once,” exclaimed Gascoigne, 
marvelling at his narrow escape, and at 
his uncle’s peculiar method of show- 
ing resentment. : 

“Yes; that was before your success at 
the bar, on which I congratulate you,” 
replied Mr. Bush. “The fact is, that our 
departed friend was fond of a joke. 
Fortunately, as your cousin expects 
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nothing, she won’t be disappointed at 
getting only £1,000. If his old will had 
stood and you had found yourself in her 
position——” 

“That would have been a sell cer- 
tainly,” said Gascoigne, who felt that he 
could now afford to laugh. 





From Badminton Magazine. 

THE WOBBEGONG OF BOTANY BAY. 

The shark fishing which I really en- 
joyed—the tiger-lunt, as it were, of the 
sea—was systematically pursued, al- 
ways with a fair measure of success, 
and occasionally with grand results 
-after an exciting campaign. My thea- 
tre for these performances was Botany 
Bay, no longer then a place of deten- 
tion for the unruly patriots who “left 
their country for their country’s good,” 
but teeming with those greedy sea- 
monsters whom I easily persuaded my- 
self that I did the public a service by 
pursuing and destroying. Why this 
carnivorous population swarmed so in 
that bay I could only conjecture, for 
swarm they certainly did, not here and 
there, but everywhere, from the Heads 
all round the sandy sweep of the shore. 
It was probably due to the abundance of 
food; the flathead alone, to say nothing 
of larger fish, mustering in prodigious 
numbers; perhaps also to the gradual 
skoaling of the water, which made it a 
secure anchorage for the tendrilled egg 
cases of sharks and a nursery for their 
young. Whatever the cause, they 
seemed to have made that bay their 
headquarters. And though the shark 
fishing which I shall attempt to de- 
scribe was directed against one only, 
and that the largest and fiercest kind, 
yet there were sundry other species 
which deserve a passing mention. 
‘There was found, though rarely, its 
proper habitat being Port Jackson, that 
curious survivai, oldest of existing ver- 
tebrate forms, the “Cestracion Phil- 
lipsii,”’ its mouth armed, not with teeth, 
but with beautifully adjusted rollers, 
ridged and knobbed with the most 
finished regularity for the crushing of 
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shell-fish. There was the small, lank 
sand-shark, of no more dignity than a 
dog-fish, whom I noticed too little to be 
able to describe him after so many 
years. 

I have also taken casually several of 
the hammer-headed species, though not 
enough to be able to speak, with any 
certainty, of the size which they may 
attain. I should not, however, from all 
I could see or hear, credit them even at 
their full growth with very large di- 
mensions. Lastly in the deep water 
about the rocky heads lurked a large 
and formidable sort of ground-shark, 
called by the Aborigines (vulgo “Black- 
fellows”) a wobbegong. This ugly 
wretch in many respects diverges alto- 
gether from the ordinary shark type. 
Instead of the conical snout with the 
cruel mouth far overlapped by the pro- 
jecting nose—an arrangement which 
somewhat hinders the fish’s onset by 
forcing him to turn on his side—he has 
a square-cut head, the upper and under 
jaws level, and displaying rows of 
strong teeth accurately interlocked. 
He can thus secure his prey without 
leaving the ground, and, in order to 
“take them in” more easily, his lips are 
garnished with a fringe of wattles 
closely resembling filaments of sea- 
weed, the wavy vibration of which 
doubiless lures inquisitive little fishes 
to their own undoing. This species is 
happily rare. I caught one over ten feet 
long outside Botany Head, and had a 
horror of his tribe ever after. When I 
had hooked him, I thought for some 
time that I was foul of the rock, and 
when he stirred at last in answer to 
resolute tugging, it seemed as if I had 
moved some heavy inanimate object. 
He showed no fight—sedentary habits 
not being conducive to activity—and 
was soon floating helpless alongside. 
Two or three well-aimed thrusts of the 
lance seemed to finish him, and as the 
boat was a large and strong one we 
actually contrived to heave him aboard, 
though the slightest resistance on his 
part might have rendered this impossi- 
ble. But when I had placed a stout 
mop-stick between his jaws he stuck to 
it with such desperate tenacity that 
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three of us combining our forces 
actually turned him over by it without 
compelling him to quit his hold. Oh, 
those terrible jaws! They gave me a 
hideous vision of some bather hope- 
lessly imprisoned in their iron grip and 
gradually absorbed by his immovable 
foe. 





GOETHE ON THE PANAMA ISTHMUS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—_The mention of Goethe in your 
instructive article on Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book on “The Key of the Pacific,” in the 
Spectator of July 18th, sent me to my 
Xeckermann. And as not every one of 


your readers will have that treasure at 
his disposal, I venture to inclose—for 
publication if you think fit—a transla- 
tion of the remarkable passage in which 
Goethe, foreseeing, advocates the mak- 
ing of a Nicaragua Canal by the Ameri- 


cans, and a Suez Canal in the possession 
of England.—I am, Sir, etc., E. O. 


To dinner at Goethe’s.... “Hum- 
boldt” said Goethe, “has indicated, with 
great local knowledge, several points, 
where, by making use of some rivers flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, one might, 
perhaps, attain the object in view, even 
more advantageously than at Panama. 
The decision of all this is reserved to the 
Future, and so a grand sp:rit of enterprise. 
So much is certain, that if a cutting be 
possible of such a character as would 
allow ships with any kind of cargo and 
of every, even the greatest, size to pass 
through such a Canal, from the Gulf of 
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Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, there would 
result, for the whole of the civilized world, 
also for the not civilized part of mankind, 
the most incalculable advantages. I 
should, however, be astonished if the 
United States were to let slip the oppor- 
tunity of getting such a work into their 
own hands. One may foresee that that 
youthful country, with its pronounced 
tendency towards the West, will have 
seized upon and peopled, within thirty or 
forty years, even the wide stretches of 
land beyond the Rocky Mountains. One 
may also foresee that along all this coast 
of the Pacific, where Nature has already 
created the most spacious and most secure 
harbors, there will gradually arise very 
important commercial towns, which will 
become the intermediaries of a great inter- 
course between China and the East Indies 
on the one side and the United States on 
the otner. But in that case it will be not 
only desirable, but almost a matter of 
necessity that merchant vessels as well as 
men-of-war shall maintain a more rapid 
communication than has so far been possi- 
ble by the wearisome, disagreeable, and 
costly navigation round Cape Horn. I re- 
peat, then, that it is absolutely imperative 
for the United States to effect a cutting 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean. And I am certain that they will 
achieve that aim. I should like to live to 
see it. But that is not possible in my case. 
Secondly, I should like to live to see 
effected a joining of the Rhine with the 
Danube. But that were another gigantic 
undertaking, and I doubt its being carried 
out, more especially when I contemplate 
the [smallness of the] means that Ger- 
many can dispose of. And, thirdly, 1 
should like the English to be in possession 
of a Canal of Suez. These three things I 
should like to live to see, and it would be 
really worth while to hold out here, for 
their sake, another fifty years.” 





Orchids and Ants.—It has been observed 
that orchids derive some benefit from the 
numerous ants which overrun them in the 
tropics, but the precise nature of the ser- 
vice has remained a mystery. According 
to a naturalist of the Botanic Gardens in 
Trinidad, the ants appear to foster the 
growth of a fungus on the roots of the 
orchid, and this fungus acts as an addi- 





tional source of nourishment to the plant. 
Certain South American ants are known 
to cultivate fungi for their own use, and 
these may unconsciously sow the seed of 
the fungi in crawling over the roots of 
the orchid. Quite recently, we may add, 
a variety of these fungus-farming ants 
was found in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington, United States, 
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